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THE CONCEPT OF OWNERSHIP IN THE LANGUAGES 


OF AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC? 
A. CAPELL 


HAT is the Pacific islander’s conception of ownership—including in this 

question the Aborigines of Australia as part of the Pacific population? 
Just what does he mean when he says “my child,” “my arm,” “my house,” etc.? 
What is the psychology of possession amongst these people? That is the subject 
of the present paper, but it will appear that in some instances it is necessary to 
go beyond psychology into questions of sociology as well. The great variety of 
usages in the expression of possession in the native languages of these regions can 
only be understood when a full analysis is made, and then the surprising fact 
emerges that a thing can be “owned” in a considerable number of ways, and some- 
times the one thing may be owned in more ways than one. In European languages 
one simply says “my,” “your,” “his,” etc., using a word that is generally classed 
as a possessive adjective. In Europe there are very few exceptions to this easy 
system of indicating ownership, and it is noteworthy that the European languages 
which present other systems are all of them non-Indoeuropean, viz., Hungarian, 
Finnish, and related languages of the Ural-Altaic groups, none of which are 
indigenous to Europe. Moreover, the different systems employed by these eastern 
European peoples are all to be paralleled in the fields that will be surveyed in 
this paper. It may even be possible at the conclusion to say that historically the 





1 Presidential address to the Anthropological Society of New South Wales, December, 
1948. Because certain normal orthographic forms usually used for the native words in this 
article are not available the following substitutions have been made. Italic a is used for the 
backed « in English “want”; modified ii is not the German sound but the unrounded u as in 
Japanese; # is the cerebralized, untrilled + commonly used in America; script theta is voiced 
as “th” in “that,” the vertical (printed) theta unvoiced as in “thick.” 
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Ural-Altaic languages represent an earlier stage of development, psychologically, 
than the Indoeuropean. 

The simplest possible mode of expressing ownership is that of European lan- 
guages: “my,” “your,” and so on placed beside the name of the object possessed 
—whether before or after it depends on the rules of the particular language. This 
usage is followed in many languages of Papua, especially in the Western, Delta, 
and Gulf Divisions. It is also used in Malaita in the Solomon Islands, but along 
with other methods also. At the same time, even though we use only one way of 
indicating ownership, we have more than one concept of ownership in our minds, 
“My tooth,” and “my boat” are not quite the same kind of ownership. “My 
father” and “my friend” similarly differ. In each case there are, if it may be so 
expressed, degrees of possession. “My tooth” can be removed from my possession, 
but not so easily as “my boat”; “my friend” may cease to be so as easily as “my 
boat”—but “my father” cannot cease to be my father even if he should disinherit 
and disown me. Now these psychological distinctions in the concept of ownership, 
which are implicit in English, are frequently made explicit in other languages, 
and it is the methods of making them explicit that is the subject of study in this 
paper. The interesting and perplexing point, however, is that native conceptions 
of ownership do not necessarily follow the rather obvious lines suggested above, 
as resting on the relative degree of permanence of the possession or its lack of 
permanence. There are many sub-divisions of the groups not suggested above, 
and the objects placed in each vary strangely from area to area. For example, the 
concept of ownership of one’s name finds different treatment in different parts of 


the Pacific. 


OWNERSHIP EXPRESSED FROM THE OWNER’S VIEWPOINT 


A lead into native concepts of ownership, so far as they differ from the Euro- 
pean, may be gained by a short study of possessives in certain languages of the 
Northern Kimberley Division of Western Australia. In that region, “my” can be 
expressed in three ways—as a prefix to the noun possessed, as a suffix to it, 
or as a separate word. The right usage in each case must be known, be- 
cause there is only one right way to express one’s ownership. Thus in the 
Ungarinyin language, “my ear” is Nioru; “my foot” is Niambelaru: in these in- 
stances prefixes are used. But “your mother,” is Naranu, with a suffix -nu; “his” 
or “her mother” is Naranat)ga, with suffix -natyga. Lastly, “my spear” is jenda 
Ne:natga; “your spear” is jenda njatjanat}ga. So “my” may be a prefix mji-, a 
suffix -fa, or the word tje:natjga. What are the differences? Briefly the prefixes 
are used with parts of the body, suffixes with kinship terms, and independent 
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ives with all other names of objects. Moreover—and this is the interesting 
and key fact—the prefixes are the same as those used to express the subject of a 
verb, while the suffixes are the same as those used to express the indirect object of 
a verb. Independent possessives are simply the genitive forms of the pronouns, and 
so they may be disregarded for our present purposes. The other two series are 
worthy of considering in parallel. Thus in Ungarinyin: 








“Say” (Present) “Foot” “Mother” Fi Sey 
Sing. 1. tama niambelaru Nadji ama-fa 
2.  njinma njinambelaru Naranu ama-nu 
3.m. ama ambelaru Naranal)ga ama-nal)ga 
3.f. njuma njambelaru Naranal)ga ama-na!)ga 
PL. 1. incl. narama narambelaru Naratjarugu ama-Narugu 
l. excl. njérama njarambelaru Naranjarugu ama-njarugu 
2. njirama njirambelaru Naranurugu ama-nurugu 
3 birima b (i) rambelaru Narandu ama-ndu 





The concept behind the two-fold use would seem to be, in the first series that 
of inseparable ownership, which is at the same time a kind of active ownership. 
This idea will reappear in the next section in the treatment of Polynesian ideas 
of possession. My action is something that I do, and when I have done it, it can 
never be separated from me: it is permanently mine, for weal or woe. In this 
sense the parts of my body are permanently mine. So, in Ungarinyin, is my 
name, Hialni. That also is inseparable, even though I may have more than one 
during a lifetime. The suffixes, on the other hand, indicate something that is done 
tome. Be it remarked in passing, that these suffixes in the Kimberley languages 
do not indicate the direct object: “he sees me” is quite differently expressed— 
mafa Nanbun would be the phrase—but if “he sees him for me,” I would say 
mafa o:nafa. The suffix shows an indirect effect only. Can the use of the 
indirect suffixes with kinship terms then express a sort of “indirect” ownership? 
That is what seems to be the case. I do not own my father, mother, sister, wife, 
etc. in the same way as I own my foot, hand, or head. It is a less direct ownership 
—to a certain extent a mutual ownership, and one that may have to be shared 
with others. Hence, in the thought of the Kimberley native, a less direct posses- 
sive has to be used than that indicated by the personal prefixes. It must be added, 
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however, that this idea is not universal in Australia, or even in north Australia, 
for in the language of similar structure in Arnhem Land, kindred usually take the 
same prefixed possessives as the parts of the body, and some actually take the 
independent possessives. It cannot be said therefore that this threefold idea of 
possession shows an inevitable turn of Australian thought, but only the turn it 
has taken in certain regions, and actually the most complicated analysis of the 
concept of ownership reached by Australian aborigines. We shall, however, find 
much more involved and developed ideas in certain insular regions of the Pacific, 
The same system as that of the Northern Kimberlies does reappear, nevertheless, 
in some languages of the central highlands of New Guinea. 

It is both anthropologically and linguistically a far cry from Australia to 
Polynesia, yet there is a fundamental unity in the way of looking at ownership 
in each region. Polynesian languages do not have either prefixed or suffixed 
possessives, but only independent words. Of these there are two types, one in 
which the characteristic vowel is an o and the other in which it is an a. Thus in 
Maori one says toku whare, “my house,” but taku tao, “my spear.” Polynesian 
grammars usually say that possessives involving o refer to intransitive actions, 
those involving a refer to transitive actions. This is not quite a clear statement, 
as it stands, for instance in Bishop Williams’ First Lessons in Maori, and other 
books. Williams states that transitive action include “works, accomplished or in 
progress, movable property, instruments, food, husband, wife, children, slaves, 
etc.” while instransitive actions include “parts of anything, names, qualities, feel- 
ings, houses, lands, canoes, inhabitants, water for drinking, medicine, clothes, 
parents and other relations,” except those mentioned before. This seems a very 
heterogeneous list. Can it be reduced to a form which will show a definite concept 
of ownership? It can, if it be realised that “transitive action” means one over 
which the agent has control, while “intransitive action” means one over which 
he has no control, or at least only partial control. It affects him rather than that 
he affects it. If the Maori relationship terms are considered, it becomes clear 
why one says toku, “my” of some and taku, “my” of others. One say taku of 
husband, wife, children, grandchildren, and slaves. These are people in various 
ways subordinate to, or within the control of, the possessor. On the other hand, 
parents and all the other relatives take toku. Parents, uncles, aunts, etc., as senior 
relatives, are not under the possessor’s control. Neither are one’s descendants, 
one’s superiors, or one’s companions. Other items on Bishop Williams’ list can 
be grouped similarly. The possessor certainly controls “works in progress” and has 
controlled “works accomplished”; so also movable property, tools, food. But he 
cannot control the “parts of anything,” names, qualities of things, houses, lands, 
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and the other objects mentioned, in the same way. One would expect that canoes 
might take the a forms. Water for drinking and medicine affect the possessor, 
not vice versa, hence o forms are used. Clothes are similarly beyond the owner’s 
doing anything about except to wear them. One or two instances are particularly 
instructive. In the sentence given by Williams, “Raumati’s burning of the canoe,” 
“burning” takes a—Raumati affects the canoe, acts upon it, by the burning; 
while in “the burning of the canoe by Raumati,” “burning” is followed by o 
because it is really passive in force—the canoe’s suffering the burning, which it 
is not in the canoe’s power to resist, as it was in Raumati’s power to do or refrain 
from doing. The distinction is subtle but definite and along the lines set out 
above. Again, in taku itjoa mou, “my name for you”: I have given it to you, it 
results from my activity, therefore it is taku, “my” and mou, not mau, “for you,” 
because you are the passive recipient of it. My own name is toku itjoa, because 
given me by another and so outside my active control. 

Similarly in Samoan, Churchward in the New Samoan Grammar draws the 
distinction that a is used in Samoan “ mae EY nN ar 
“the words of man,” as against le ‘upu o le tusi, “the words of the book.” The 
man speaks them, the book receives them; ‘o le tali a Pai, “the answer made by 
Pai,” ‘o le tali o Pai, “the answer given to Pai.” Normally “my king” in the 
sense of the king I serve, would be lo‘u tupu, but in Psalm 2:6 the Samoan 
Bible rightly has la‘u tupu, the king I have made and set in a certain place. 
Similar illustrations might be drawn from other Polynesian languages, but it is 
not necessary to do so. 

Now comparison of this system with those of the Northern Kimberley Divi- 
sion shows certain elements of thought in common. In the Northern Kimberley 
languages, the prefixes to nouns are identical with those showing the subject 
of a verb—they imply an action. So do the a-forms in Polynesian. The suffixes 
in the Northern Kimberlies are identical with those showing the indirect object 
of a verb—not acting but having an action done to or for one. These are parallel 
to the o forms in Polynesian. Hence even though there is no direct kinship 
between the Northern Kimberley aborigines and Polynesians, they have both 
evolved concepts of ownership that from a psychological point of view are rad- 
ically the same. 

In these two examples, concepts of ownership have appeared that differ from 
the European in making explicit distinctions that are perhaps implicit in the 
latter but certainly not present to the mind of the average speaker who predicates 
someone’s ownership of a given object. In both these instances also the emphasis 
was upon the person of the owners. There is, however, the reverse possibility, viz., 
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that the emphasis may be thrown upon the object itself as owned. In such cases, 
it may be regarded from more than one aspect. For instance, the use to be made 
of the object owned may be paramount, or the class of objects of which it is a 
member may be the prime consideration. This second viewpoint provides the 
predominating features of the concept of ownership in Melanesia, the stress 
being on the use to be made of the object. In Micronesia, the same objective 
viewpoint is adopted, but the greater stress is laid on the class to which an object 
belongs. The next sections of this paper will accordingly deal with the concepts 
of ownership in Melanesia, and then in Micronesia. One or two aberrant spots in 
Melanesia itself will provide the link between the two. 


OWNERSHIP REGARDED OBJECTIVELY 
Tue Origin anp Uses or THE Osyect 


Throughout Melanesia, as in north Australia, suffixed pronouns are used. 
These possessive suffixes are used with the names of parts of the body, parts of 
a whole—anything that is part and parcel of the “owner,” inseparable from him 
or it. Thus “my arm,” “my leg,” require the suffixed pronouns, just as they do 
the prefixed forms in northwestern Australia. But in Melanesia in many languages 
all, and in all languages most, of my relatives also take suffixed pronouns, as in 
northwestern Australia. Here the two concepts that have been analyzed in 
northwestern Australia are merged under the general heading of “something 
naturally or inseparably owned,” and in these cases it is often impossible to use 
such a noun without a suffixed pronoun, even where in English it would be used 
generically. 

Various degrees of elaboration beyond this point in the ideas of classifying 
objects by their origins or the uses that are to be made of them can be found 
in different parts of Melanesia. Historically it does not seem to be true that 
the development has been from the more simple to the more complex, but rather 
that the simpler forms have been reached by a breakdown of the more complex. 
Thus in the Melanesian parts of New Guinea, it is customary to find just two 
concepts of ownership apart from that indicated by the suffixed pronouns, one 
expressing the fact that the article mentioned is to be eaten or drunk, the other 
that it is to be applied to any other use than food or drink. In insular Melanesia, 
however, a distinction is made between what may be called common or unentailed 
possession and valued possession, on the one hand, or food and drink on the 
other. Parts of the body and parts of a whole, and many kinship terms, are 
treated separately from any of these last-mentioned groups, as already stated, so 
that four, five, or more different categories of possession according to the origin, 
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nature, or purpose of the object, are found. This seems to be historically earlier 
than the simple system in which only three kinds of possession are recognized. 
Reasons for this conclusion will appear later, but it may be said as a priori evi- 
dence in passing that language tends towards simplification of forms rather than 
complication. For the purpose of the psychology of ownership, however, it is 
convenient to work from the simpler to the more complex systems, even though 
this does not represent the historical order. 

Examples of the simplest methods of expressing objective possession from the 

viewpoint of the use to be made of the article may be taken from the language 
spoken about Rabaul, New Britain. It should be noted first of all that here and 
in almost all Melanesian languages, pronoun suffixes are used as defined above, 
and directly added to the noun. Thus in New Britain, a limagu, “my hand”; 
a lima-m, “your hand”; a lima-na, “his or her hand.” They are also used hes 
kinship terms: a tama-gu, “my father,” a tama-m, “your father,” a tama-na “his 
or her father.” Here the approach is different from that of the Northern Kim- 
berley languages, even though the resultant forms are much the same in struc- 
ture. It is not a question of my controlling, acting on or being controlled or 
acted on by the object possessed, but of the degree of separability of the object 
possessed from the owner. Parts of the body and relatives are classed together 
because they are both permanent, or normally permanent, possessions of a person. 
In the same way, parts of an object are expressed by the use of the suffixed 
pronouns; as I say in New Britain, a jiegu, “my mouth,” I say also, “their 
mouths, the children,” a niediat a umana bul, for “the mouths of the children,” 
and a patina a dawai, “its seed, the tree,” for “the seed of the tree.” The seed 
is as natural a part of the tree as the mouth is of a person. Words that in Europe 
afe prepositions are very commonly nouns in Melanesia, taking suffixed pro- 
nouns. In English we say “in front of me,” in Melanesia frequently “at my 
front,” expressing “my” as a suffix to the noun “front.” This, incidentally, also 
happens in many parts of Australia, although not in the Kimberlies. In Poly- 
nesia it does not happen, because normally in Polynesia there are no pronouns 
sufixed to nouns at all. 

Separable objects are distinguished from inseparable, first of all, and then 
subdivided among themselves. In New Britain they are grouped into two sub- 
classes—general, and food or drink. In many cases a noun may take a different 
possessive, according to the use intended to be made of the object. If a New 
Britain man says kaugu lama, “my coconut,” he is merely cataloguing it amongst 
his possessions, but if he says agu lama, he means that he will eat or drink it. 
One or two languages will be found that do not make this distinction. In Wedau, 
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of Bartle Bay, northeast Papua, only one word, au, is used for “my” in either 
case: the reason is not primarily psychological but phonetic. Wedau loses k’s 
rather liberally, so that au and kau, both found in the neighboring Mukawan, 
coalesce into au in Wedau. Even in Wedau, however, an interesting distinction 
is made between kolau, “my head” (normally inseparable, and therefore used 
with the suffixed pronoun) and au kola, “my head”—taken from somebody else 
in a raid—and as now perfectly separable (and separated) it is expressed by the 
separate possessive au. Some cases are always difficult to place in Melanesia, par- 
ticularly the uses with words for “name.” In Wedau and Mukawan this takes 
the separate possessive, au wava, kau waba respectively. In New Britain it takes 
the suffixed pronoun, a yatjigu, “my name.” Everything seems to depend on 
how a given community regards the name—and opinions differ from place to 
place. In some of these languages many subtle distinctions in the two independent 
possessives arise, and these will be dealt with later. That the use to be made 
of an object is the prime consideration is obvious from the preceding examples. 
Moreover, so closely is the idea that one group of possessives refers to food and 
drink—especially food—linked with forms beginning with ka- or a- that the 
possessive may be used alone with any word for “food.” In Fiji na Ngau means 
“my food,” with ka*kana understood. In the Trobriands agu used alone means 
“my yam food.” That this is a return to an original use will be shown later. 

The more elaborate systems of this type may be illustrated from Fijian and 
the Mota language of the Banks Islands. In Fijian there are four ways of 
expressing possession, which may be shown thus: 


1. inseparable: na yava-tgu, “my leg” 

2. general: no-: na nol)gu matau, “my axe” 

3. food: ke-: na kena mandrai, “his bread” 

4. drink: me-: na memu mbu, “your drinking coconut” 


All nouns in Fijian are grouped under one of these four heads for the purpose of 
expressing ownership. In Mota two other categories appear, those of valued goods 
and those indicating the products of personal activity. So the table for Mota is 
as follows: 

1. inseparable: na-pane-k, “my hand”; na-tama-k, “my father” 

2. undefined: no-k o parapara, “my axe” 


3. food: ya-k o vetal, “my banana” (to eat) 
4. drink: ma-k o pei, “my water” (to drink) 
5. valuables: pula-k o kpwoe, “my pig” 

6. activities: mwo-k o yayapalay, “my work” 
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The sixth item, the addition to the list, is worth illustrating a little more fully. 
Codrington® quotes a native explanation: “Your no as if a thing is with you that 
comes to you; your mwo as if you had done it.” So mwok o vavae, “my word,” 
that I speak; namwora, “made by them, their making.” By extension, these forms 
can be used in sentences that to the European mind do not involve possession at 
all, but agency: amwon sei me 7e sare? “torn by whom? whose act-of-tearing?” 
Hence it is extended to mean “on my part,” “as for me”: si na ilo mwok, “let 
me see,” and thence to “as my agent”: isei te mule mwomam? “Who will go for 
us?” Codrington also gives an example that he considers inconsistent, as when 
a person writes in a letter, nau we Yayanay mwomwa, “I tell you, I have some 
news for you.” This is at any rate rather a wide extension; perhaps the linking 
idea is “something you can work upon.” This category is apparently limited to 
the Banks Islands languages. The category of valued possessions also seems to 
be limited to the Banks Islands and northern New Hebrides, with a possible 
recurrence in the Laughlin Islands, southeast Papua.* Subdivisions of the other 
groups appear sporadically, e. g. in Atchin, a small island off the northeast of 
Malekula, the possessive roots are sa- for unspecialised reference, na- for cooked 
foods or foods to cook; ra- for foods eaten raw, and ma- for drinks—these in 
addition, of course, to the suffixed pronouns. Na-, however, is used with some 
parts of the body: bot riilriilém nak, “my adam’s apple.” Other such words are 
those for knee cap, spinal column, oesophagus, nostril, molar teeth, though to 
most parts of the body as to kinship terms Atchin follows the normal Melanesian 
practice of suffixing pronouns direct: mata-k, “my eye”; tama-k, “my father.” 
Before more complicated systems are studied, it will be observed that by no 
means all nouns are accounted for under the headings so far given—unless ab- 
stracts, for instance, are regarded as purely general possession. As a matter of 
fact this is not always the case. While the category of things to drink is not usually 
extended, that of things to eat is in many Melanesian languages extended in 
certain interesting ways. Fijian will furnish the first set of examples. In Fijian* 
the food-possessive is used in three derived ways. Something which is to be used 
on a person is expressed by the food possessive. Thus, na nona ndali, “his rope,” 
but na kena ndali, “the rope to be used in tying him up”; na nona i tukutuku, 
“the story he tells,” but na kena i tukutuku, “the story told about him.” This 
extension of the food possessive is more or less normal Melanesian practice, and 





2 R. H. Codrington, The Melanesian Languages (Oxford, 1885), p. 271. 

3 A. Capell, The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua (Sydney, 1942), p. 229. 

4 The examples are based upon C. M. Churchward, New Fijien Grammar (Sydney, 1941), 
pp. 32-33. 
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a parallel though not identical development will appear in parts of Micronesia 
also. Examples could be given also from Melanesian New Guinea. Secondly, 
personal characteristics are coupled in Fijian with the food possessive, as na kena 
i rairai, “his appearance”; na kena levu, “his size”; na kendra mbi:mbi:, “their 
weight,” and so on. All these, are so to speak, passive characteristics, something 
which the person concerned cannot control or initiate. If, however, the character. 
istic is active, something in regard to which he can act, then the general possessives 
are used: na nona kaukauwa, “his strength,” and this may be set over against a 
passive idea in, e. g. na kena kaukauwa, “its strength,” as of a rope or a tree. 
The no- root is used when the quality belongs to a person, who is capable of 
willing to exert it, and the ke- form when it belongs to a thing, which cannot will 
to exert it. Thus na nona @a is “his badness,” but na kena da, “the badness of 
it,” an object. This extension finally reaches its logical conclusion in being 
employed to express certain special distinctions: (i) na nona mate, “his death,” 
but na kena mate, “his sickness,” as mate in itself is ambiguous, being either 
“be sick” or “die”; (ii) abstract nouns take the ke- forms: e na kendra ma‘liwa, 
“in their midst.” It is quite logical that Fijians should say na kena i sosomi, “his 
successor,” because a successor is not owned in any sense by his predecessor, but 
concerns him. Moreover, the ke- forms are used for the component parts of a 
thing manufactured, as against the natural parts of the human or animal body. 

Another language in which a similar system holds, but with variations, is 
that of Kiriwina in the Trobriands, southeast Papua. Here the food possessive is 
used by extension to refer to mental states and the elements of character. So one 
says agu laviya, “my anger.” But here a distinction is made, for Kiriwina actually 
has two food possessives. If one says agu kavailua, the meaning is “my fruit,” 
and nothing more is implied but that I own it and it is potential food; but if 
one says kagu kavailua, there is the further implication that I am actually going 
to eat it. It is again completely logical that the native should make an extended 
use of the first form, agu, but not of the second, kagu. Under agu come articles 
of apparel: they are intended for a person’s use, but if kagu were used it would 
imply that he was about to eat them! Again, very logically, certain articles of 
clothing take the suffixed pronoun which indicates inseparable possession: these 
are the man’s loincloth, yavi-la, and the woman’s skirt, daba-la. People do not 
appear without these; they are really “inseparable” articles. It is only in the first 
person singular that the two subgroups of potential and actual foods are dis- 
tinguished, however; from the second person onward the k- forms are used in 
both: kam, kala, “your,” “his,” may be applied to anger or to fruit without dis- 
crimination. The native is primarily interested in his own rather than in other 
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people’s. For general possession, Kiriwina has a set of pronouns which follow a 
pattern rare in Melanesia—very short forms of the cardinal pronouns, which 
precede the noun: la megwa, “his magic”; si megwasi, “their magic.” Here again 
the first person is very distinct: ulo, which is not a cardinal pronoun or a possessive 
ending at all. Malinowski defined this series of possessives as “used with regard 
to such relationships as the full and legal ownership of land, houses or movable 

ions; the citizenship in a village, the actual working of a plot of ground, 
and the legal claims to crops from such grounds.”* If I speak, then, of magic 
that I own, it is ulo megwa, but if I want to refer to magic which controls an 
object, I can say migava-la, using the “inseparable” possessive. Malinowski says 
of such a form, that it must “mean always the magic of something in the sense 
of magic pertaining to something, the magic which controls an object or a natural 
force.”® 

What happens, however, if an abstract reference to a “hand” or a “father” 
needs to be made, and the word cannot be used without a possessive sufhix? 
Various Melanesian languages deal with this in various ways. Kiriwina uses the 
third person singular, yamala, tamala, in which the possessive idea is sacrificed; 
Lambel, in New Ireland uses ri, “someone,” and says a limana ri, a tamana ri, 
“a person’s hand, father.” Most languages, however, prefer to use the first person 
plural inclusive, and say “our hand,” “our father,” as something that everyone 
has. In collecting vocabularies, the student is often given parts of the body in 
this first plural inclusive form. 

The five or six classes of possessive mentioned were stated to be the general 
Melanesian divisions of possession, or categories of ownership. There are, how- 
ever, divergences in two directions. Occasionally, as in the southern Solomons, 
there is divergence towards a simpler system, and this will be mentioned later, 
and occasionally there are divergences towards still greater complications. The 
languages of the Loyalty Islands stand rather apart from the common Melanesian, 
so much so that the late scholar, Sidney H. Ray, once thought of calling them 
by a special name. Two of these, Lifu and Néngone, simplify the Melanesian 
system considerably, but the third, Iai, spoken on Uvea Island, shows the most 
complicated system in Melanesia. This system, however, forms an admirable step- 
ping stone to those of Micronesia, in which ownership is regarded from a different 
viewpoint—that of the class of the object owned, its nature in itself, rather than 
its use. It is given at this point, therefore, as an introduction to this second 


subdivision of ownership regarded objectively. Iai has the usual set of suffixed 





5 See B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic (London, 1935), p. 182f. 
6 Malinowski, op. cit., p. 145 
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pronouns which are used to indicate inseparable possession as elsewhere in Melan- 
esia, but it also has the following possessive noun roots, to which the suffixed 
pronouns are added: 


1. afii- weapons, implements, clothing, works, family, as afiik cafana, 
“my bow” 

2. ato- man, dependent, from at, “a man,” as dje aten hu, “the men of 
the ship” 


3. beli- drinks, containers of liquids, as belik k¢j¢, “my water to drink” 
4. bon- days, from an original root mbani, meaning a period of twenty- 
four hours, as botjon dje bon, “thy days” 
5. de- paths, from a root djalan, “path,” as debun geen, “our ways” 
6. doxu- kingdoms, as d¢xuk d¢xu, “my kingdom” 
7. hagi- walls, fences, as hagitin hak, “our walls” 
8. hale- animal property, as halek bifi, “my dove” 
9. hatun- things planted, as hatutjam dje haton 
10. hidj- prayers, as hidjik hitj “my prayer” 
11. hn¢- with verbal nouns in hna, as hnam hna mokut, “thy bed” 


12. ho- voices, words, talk, as hok hwak¢u, “my voices” 

13. hon- burdens, as hon¢@bun dje hok, “your burdens” 

14. i- land, as ik hfiei, “my land” 

15. man- power, manam man, “thy power” 

16. ¢,- a- food, as am, “thy food”; an dje wanakat, “foor for the chil- 
dren” 

17. tab- seats, as taben tap, “his seat” 

18. tat) boxes, bags, as tatjuk tat), “my bag” 


19. (u)tji- staves, as tjem utji, “thy staff” 
20. um¢- houses, tents, caves, as um¢?k uma, “my house” 
21. iit nets, as iit¢k ert, “my net” 


Here in place of the five or six categories of possession common in Melanesia, 
Iai presents no less than twenty-one.” A new feature appears also, as well as the 
added number of possessive roots. Objects are classified on a principle that has 
not appeared before, viz., their nature, rather than their uses. A few of the fa- 
miliar types are found, e. g. things done or used (afii-) answering to Mota 
mwo-; beli-, drinks, answering to Mota ma-, but now extended to the container 
of the drink; ¢-, a-, for foods, the commoner ka-, ke-, a-. These are instances of 


7 The list will be found with further illustrations, in S. H. Ray, The Melanesian Island 
Languages (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 92-94. 
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ownership regarded from the viewpoint of the use to be made of an article, as 
before. The new principle is that of classification of things according to their 
nature, and this is the second subdivision of the category of ownership regarded 
objectively. 

Tue Nature or THe Osyect 


In a number of the possessive roots given above, it will be seen that the 
ive root and the noun are practically the same, as in Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, 
11, 15, 17, 18, 19, and 20. A few of these are common nouns also in other Mel- 
anesian languages. Others go back to original (Austronesian) roots which do not 
occur in Iai as independent words, or only in a very modified form. Such are 
Nos. 4 and 5. However, it is safe to say that the genius of the language is for 
detailed classification of the objects owned from the viewpoint of their nature, 
even if this involves repeating the word twice, as in um¢k uma, “my house,” and 
many others. Of course, if “my cave” were in question, there would not be that 
repetition. That the principle belongs to the Iai language is shown by the fact 
that some of the nouns used as possessive roots are limited to the Loyalty Islands. 
No. 6, d¢éxu, “kingdom,” is found in Lifu djoxu, “master, lord.” Here, then, 
is a concept of ownership that is determined not by the use of the object but by 
the class of things to which it can be assigned. At the same time it is not purely 
a classificatory system, as in some non-Austronesian languages yet to be consid- 
ered. The usual Melanesian distinction of the uses of objects are made, and the 
idea of natural or inseparable possession is maintained by the use of suffixed 
pronouns. In Iai there is an amalgam of both systems—the idea of ownership 
from the viewpoint of use, and that of ownership from the viewpoint of class. 
This category of ownership based on the nature of the object is expressed by 
means of possessive nouns which are partly peculiar to Iai and partly involve 
Austronesian material. This would suggest that it has been evolved locally after 
the Austronesian element came in. There are objections to this view, however, and 
as the matter is complicated in many ways, it is best not to insist upon it at 
present. It needs separate study, and it is doubtful whether information is suffi- 
cient for it to be undertaken as yet. 

The area in which this dual reckoning of ownership is followed extends into 
Micronesia, and it is there that it must next be studied. The language of Truk 
and Mortlock Island provides excellent examples, though they are less compli- 
cated than those of Iai. 

In Truk the suffixed pronouns reappear, and they are used much as in Mel- 
anesia. Apart from these, fifteen possessive nouns are found, most of them con- 
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cerned with the nature of the object used, rather than its use. Those concerned 
with the use of the object are the possessives for food and drink, and these in 
Truk are subdivided in ways not so common in Melanesia: 


an- cooked vegetable food, as in anei mae, “my breadfruit” 
otf- meat, raw fish, raw fruit, as otfai ik, “my raw fish” 
iintim- drink, tobacco to smoke, as iiniimom konik, “your drinking water” 


The others are words concerned with the nature of the object possessed, and 
there are numerous extensions of the strict use: 


imwa- houses, and things that envelop, as raincoats, hats, umbrellas: imwei 
akkaii, my hat 

ipwa- _lit. “a footstep,” used for shoes: ipwei sus. This must be a modern 
adaptation, showing that the idea of making such possessives is 
still a living fact in the language 

ki- a mat, used for any variety of mats, kiei kieki, “my sleeping mat” 

mwar- anything long and encircling: mwari penit, “my belt” 

nana- _ bracelets and rings: nanai nukum, “my bracelet” 

n¢ii- children, dependents, animals and small acquired objects: nei kamwet, 
“my sweetheart” 

an- words, speech: anon i¢? “whose talk?” 

sema- _lit. “father,” used for seniors and superiors: semei samon, “my chief” 


iif- clothing of the upper body: iifei s¢etf, “my shirt” (English word) 


wa- lit., canoe, used for any vehicles: wai jeep, “my jeep” 
wakii- used for clubs, spears, sticks, or whips: waki nipweppweia, “my war 
club” 


Finally, provision is made for cases which fit none of these, even by any stretch 
of imagination, and then a- is the possessive root, as in ai atjat), “my work.” Shoes 
and stockings are also treated as small dependents, taking n¢ii-, while trousers and 
loincloths take the general a- root. 

Systems of a similar nature are found throughout Micronesia, some simpler, 
none more complex, but some working on rather different principles of classifica- 
tion. Thus in Kusaie (Strong Island), feminine relatives are classed apart from 
others: nine, “my mother,” but nine kium, “your mother,” and children are 
grouped under the possessive nat-, which elsewhere actually means a child: tulig 
natal, “her children.” Other relatives are grouped under a word tumu-, as in 
papa tumus, “our father,” where a suffixed pronoun would be expected. 
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To pass from Micronesia to Indonesia is like entering a calm lagoon after 
a passage on a stormy sea, for in many parts of Indonesia all nouns alike take 
sufixed pronouns, or else none take them. In Malay, for instance, it is possible 
to express “my father” as bapaku or bapa saya: everything depends on social 
setting, on the level of language. Suffixed pronouns in Malay are rather classical 
and formal, and are used only by those with a certain grade of education or social 
position, but when they are used, they apply to all sorts of nouns. One says 
rumahku, “my house,” as easily as bapaku, “my father.” Or one may say rumah 
saya as easily as bapa saya. That is the usage also in Java, but Sumatra prefers 
on the whole the suffixed pronouns added to nouns of any sort. That is to say, 
the concept of ownership is like that of European thought, except that the syntax 
is different. In English the form is adjectival: “my book,” makes “my” an 
adjective describing book—the reference is to the book, which is described by and 
delimited by the fact that I own it. The analysis in such a language as Malay is 
slightly different. There is no syntactic difference between rumah batu, “house 
(of) stone” and rumah saya, “house (of) me,” and rumah-ku is similarly 
to be analyzed as a genitive construction based on rumah, “house,” and aku, “I.” 
The difference is one of stress. 

This, however, holds only for western Indonesia, and from Borneo eastward 
something of the system seen in Melanesia begins to appear. In southeastern 
Borneo, the Olo Ngadju say ayujku, “my” of a thing, as well as suffixing pro- 
nouns. In Celebes, as for instance in the Bare‘e language of the central area, it 
is possible to say either pale-ku, “my hand,” or anu-ku pale if one wants to be 
more emphatic, i. e. “hand of me,” or “possession of me,” viz. a hand. In Makassar 
it is anut}ku instead of ayutku, but the construction is the same. Now this anu 
or hanu is the common Indonesian word for “something,” “what’s its name,” and 
no doubt represents the beginning of the possessive root that appears finally as 
no- in the Banks Islands and Fiji. 

In the Philippines a sort of intermediate stage is seen, and these languages 
show how the different concepts of ownership have developed. In Philippine lan- 
guages it is possible to use either suffixed pronouns or separate pronouns after 
the noun. In Bontok, a language of the earlier stratum in the Philippines, suffixes 
are preferred, but a possessive noun, ko:a- is used either in the predicate or for 
emphasis: nan a:fotjku ya nan ko:am, “my house and yours”; nan ko:ak ai a: fon, 
“my house,” with the stress on “my.” In Ilokano even Spanish nouns take the 
sufixed pronouns: pluma-k, “my pen”; libro-m, “your book,” as well as man- 
sanas-na, “his apple.” In Visaya, however, one says iya-t) mansanas, “his apple,” 
linking iya, “he,” to the noun with the same ligative -1 as is added to any other 
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adjective. Thus, the English construction really appears—my, as an adjective, 
But it is also possible to say pluma ako, “pen (of) me,” as in Malay. In 
Tagalog one can say either at) aklat-mo, “your book,” with suffixed pronoun, 

at) akin lapsis, “my pencil,” with adjectival possessive in front, linked by the 
-1), or at) mansanas niyd, “his apple,” with the Malay construction. Interestingly 
enough, however, the suffixed pronoun seems to be fundamental in Indonesia, 
for it is this which alone has carried over into the Indonesianized languages of 
Micronesia, such as Palau and Chamorro, where all nouns still take suffixes no 
matter what their nature. Moreover, in Palau, a distinct series of suffixes is found 
for the plural persons, which is not the case in Malay and similar Indonesian 
languages. In Malay I say rumah kita, rumah kami, for “our house,” but in 
Palau a bli-é, a bli-mam. The Philippine languages, then, show a development 
in the Indonesian concept of ownership, but one which has as yet not been 
defined—the various uses are still interchangeable. In Melanesia and Micronesia, 
the uses have become set. 

Is it possible to suggest any reason that the uses have become set in Mel- 
anesia languages, why no-, for instance, has become the possessive noun of 
general possession? Some years ago S. H. Ray and A. M. Hocart had an argu- 
ment in the pages of the American Anthropologist on just this theme.® It was 
an argument largely about method, not meaning, and at the end Ray pointed 
to the Culture Fusion theory, as suggesting an explanation, viz., that “it might 
be possible to regard the Melanesian Possessives as survivals of a pre-Melanesian 
habit of classifying things possessed.” What he meant is illustrated by reference 
to the languages of southern Bougainville, Solomon Islands, which are pre- 
Melanesian, and classify nouns into a large number of groups according to 
nature—human, fish, animal, plant, etc., etc.—and then make adjectives and 
pronouns and numerals agree with the noun in class and sometimes in number. 
Some of the languages, however, do not enforce this agreement in the possessive, 
while many languages classify numerals only and no other type of word. Ray 
suggests, therefore, that the classifying of possessives, such as has been set out 
here, “cannot be regarded as survivals, but belongs to the common and wide- 
spread usage of Melanesian speech.” The present writer agrees in principle with 
this, but feels that it does not go far enough. It has repercussions on any 
theory of the movements of peoples in Oceania, for the suffixed pronouns them- 





8 A. M. Hocart, A Point of Grammar (American Anthropologist, July-September, 1918), 
and S. H. Ray, The Melanesian Possessives and a Study in Method (idem., October-December, 
1919). See also A. M. Hocart, The Psychological Interpretation of Language (British Journal 


of Psychology, vol. 5, pt. 3, 1912). 
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selves are shared with Micronesia and to some extent with Polynesia. Yet a wider 
survey alters the questions somewhat, and this wider survey becomes necessary 
when the Australian languages are brought into the picture. 

What is at the basis of the enquiry is not a matter of a language family, even 
one as large as the Austronesian, but of a method of viewing possession. The Aus- 
tralian method as seen in the Kimberley is an active method—the owner looks out 
on the owned as affected by or affecting him, and constructs his systems accord- 
ingly. This was defined as possession viewed from the side of the possessor. 
Here the Polynesian and the Australian meet, but by devious circuits. In Mel- 
anesian and Micronesian languages, the stress is on the object itself, viewed 
either as to its origin and use or as to its actual nature. The two are interlinked, 
as appeared from the examples in Iai and Truk. Which is primary? Here 
Ray’s denial of the survival of earlier methods of regarding possession is 
unjustified. In Iai and Truk, to keep the two sample languages chosen, many 
possessive roots are only short forms of the noun itself of which ownership 
is predicated: tathuk tat), “basket-my-basket,” is plainly and simply pleonastic; 
but when another noun of the same group as tat) is again called tatjuk, the 
process of classification comes in. So in Truk, when I speak of my canoe as wai, 
I am treating it as an inseparable possession. When I further treat the American 
word “jeep” in the same way and say “wai jeep,” I am not treating the jeep 
as inseparable, but subsuming it under the heading “canoe, i. e. vehicle.” There 
is no psychological difference between this method of classifying goods and that 
of the pre-Melanesian languages where they are classified according to shape, size 
or other characteristic. In the Kimberley region all these methods are found at 
once. If in Worora, for instance, I say maiaram manatjgam, “hut his,” mana)gam 
is anat)ga, his, with the class prefix and suffix for the fourth class of nouns of 
which maiaram, “hut,” is one; and this alongside the other methods of expression 
already shown for the Kimberlies. It is hard to see why the more elaborate 
expression of ownership from the viewpoint of the kind of object possessed can 
have arisen in Melanesia and Micronesia unless it was present in the aboriginal 
languages of these areas. It is different in kind from the concept of ownership 
based on the nature and use of an object, its inseparability, etc. Two different 
systems are fused in these more elaborate languages. Such a language as Fijian 
has only what may be called the typically Melanesian concept of ownership. It 
regards objects according to their degree of permanence as possessions and accord- 
ing to their origin and use. It does not take their nature or class in account. 
The languages of Micronesia, especially the Carolines, do tend to do this, 
although they also regard the origin and use of the object and its permanence 
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as a possession. There is, however, no agreement as to how many classes are 
recognized. Hence the feeling that this latter type of possession is aboriginal, 
rather than introduced by the incoming ancestors of the present hybrid peoples 
we call Melanesians and Micronesians. 

A difficulty arises here, however, and that is the fact that many of the posses- 
sive nouns used to indicate the class of an object are Austronesian words. If the 
system is pre-Austronesian, this ought not to be the case. If in Kusaie, one says 
met tumuk, “my husband,”® one is really saying, “man my-senior,” for tumuk 
is the common root tama-ku, “father-my.” The term for female relatives in 
Kusaie, kiuk, seems to be (if Ray is right) the common root kie, the pandanus 
sleeping mat. It is used of things to sleep on, as in Truk, but in Kusaie also of 
female relatives. As applied to nine kiuk “my mother,” it seems very out of place 
sociologically and psychologically. It looks like a plain misapplication, yet there 
must be a reason for it other than false analogy. Kusaie, however, appears to 
be the only language that makes this extraordinary extension of the possessive 
for mats. Truk and Sonsorol have the same root, but female like other relatives 
require suffixed pronouns. Possibly the idea is “belonging to one sleeping mat,” 
but if so, there is no reason that male members of the clan should not be included. 
The point needs further examination. 

Ray’s conclusion that the Melanesian possessives, as illustrated above, 
belong to the common and widespread usage of Melanesian speech is right 
as far as it goes, but does not go far enough, and has not sufficient analysis 
behind it. Examination of the non-Austronesian languages*® and the more 
aberrant Melanesian island languages shows that classificatory forms, according 
to the nature of the object concerned, were very widespread. In many languages 
where there are only a few possessive roots, counting is complicated by the 
classifying of nouns into numerous groups, often between thirty and forty or even 
more, in languages as far apart as Manus, Bougainville, Nauru, and Truk. 
The Truk Grammar lists no less than sixty classifying suffixes added to numerals. 
These are nearly all concerned with the nature of the objects counted. Hence 
it is quite obvious that the idea of classification was common throughout Oceania 
at a very early date and is not Austronesian. It is also widespread in southeast 
Asia—Burmese, Thai, Chinese, Japanese, and Malay. In the other Indonesian 





9 Examples here taken from Ray, op. cit., p. 358. 

10 Reference should particularly be made to Father Rautsch, on the Nasioi and Koromira 
languages of southeast Bougainville, in Anthropos, 1912, where the non-Austronesian classifi- 
catory system is seen at its height. Father Keysser’s Nauru Grammar, where the system is even 
more developed, is unfortunately still only in typescript. 
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languages it is not a feature, and is therefore not to be regarded as original 
Austronesian. 

On the other hand, classification of possessives on the basis of the origin 
and use of the object is not found in Indonesian or even in Malay, neither is it 
East Asiatic. The most westerly occurrence of it noticed is in the Buli language 
of southern Halmahera. There a root ni- is the base for houses, weapons, hair, 
nails (both of which can be separated from the body though they are parts of 
it), and a na- root for food, drink, eyebrows, etc.”* 

It is this type of possessive root that characterizes Melanesia, not that which 
regards the class of object apart from its uses, and this arose in eastern Indo- 
nesia. The beginnings are seen in Borneo and Celebes, where the use of a 
possessive root meaning “something”—something belonging to a person—first 
appears as an alternative to the direct suffixing of pronouns to any sort of noun. 
The number and variety of possessives grew as the Austronesian languages 
advanced eastwards, until six are found in the Banks Islands. At certain points 
the Austronesians encountered earlier peoples using languages in which noun 
classification played a large part. In some instances the developed Melanesian 
languages kept this idea only in the counting of objects. In some they kept it as 
a sentence concord involving adjectives and pronouns, and occasionally verbs as 
well as numerals—the Trobriands are a case in point. Austronesian elements 
were incorporated into the possessive roots and the numeral coefficients.’* In 
other instances an amalgamation took place between the older type of classifica- 
tion by the nature of the object and the newer type resting on the origin and 
use of the object rather than its nature in itself. This happened in Micronesia, 
and in Iai within insular Melanesia, and both types are found side by side in 
such languages. The common Melanesian root ka-, 7a-, ke- indicating things 
to eat is simply the Austronesian root kaon, kani, “eat”; the root ma-, me-, indi- 
cating things to drink, is Austronesian inum, “drink,” probably in its noun form 
inuman. These facts would be enough to suggest that the system is Austronesian, 
but it did not arise until the Austronesian migrants began to meet peoples who 
already had the idea of classification. The exact western borderline of Melanesia 
has never been satisfactorily determined, and a close linguistic study of eastern 





11 See A. Capell, The Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua, p. 232 and references 
given there. 

12 Further study, as yet unpublished, of the Rossel language in the field has convinced 
me that the suggestions made in Linguistic Position, p. 236, paragraph 3, will stand the test of 
examination, and the breaking up of Kiriwina adjectives as suggested on p. 233 is borne out 
by the formation of the Rossel demonstratives—and Rossel is a non-Austronesian language. 
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Indonesia is needed to determine it. Material is fairly rich and the time seems 
to have arrived for such a study to be profitably undertaken. 

There are, then, three prevailing concepts of ownership in the Pacific region: 

1. Simple ownership, indicated by the addition of suffixed pronouns to the 
name of any object owned. These suffixes are really pronouns in a genitive rela- 
tionship to the name of the object. They have become part of the Melanesian 
languages even though the genitive is often expressed quite differently in these 
languages. Frequently in the plural the Melanesian genitive construction is used 
instead of suffixing. There is evidence that the earliest forms of Polynesian also 
possessed suffixed pronouns. 

2. Ownership considered from the viewpoint of the owner. He may influence 
or control the object possessed, or he may be influenced or controlled by it. 
This is characteristic of northwest Australia and recurs in a slightly different 
form in Polynesia. In many parts of Australia possession is indicated only by 
suffixed pronouns, in others only by independent words like English “my,” etc. 

3. Ownership from the viewpoint of the object owned. This is subdivided into 
two kinds. In one the stress is laid on the nature of the object, the class of thing 
to which it belongs, and it is connected with elaboration of numeral coefficients, 
and sometimes also with a sentence concord. This is the earlier and non-Austro- 
nesian concept. In the other, the stress is laid on the origin and use of the 
article. This is Melanesian, and developed at a stage when the Austronesian 
migrants made their first contacts with non-Austronesian aboriginal peoples in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

These seem to be the historical facts. Psychological interpretation of them is 
more difficult, especially as diffusion has to be allowed for, and that reintroduces 
the historical element. It is certainly not the fact that a people at a low stage 
of development in technology must possess a rudimentary language. In fact, the 
most primitive peoples of the world have some of the most complicated languages. 
The primitive Negritos of the Andaman Islands have a very complex language, 
whose grammatical processes rest on very unusual but most interesting concepts. 
Their concept of ownership is threefold. They have one set of possessives for 
non-human and inanimate objects, such as turtles, bows, canoes; another for 
human beings and kinship relations, and this group has three subdivisions; a third 
for certain organs of the body and what is incorporeal, and this has no less than 
seven subdivisions.’* There is no space to analyze this system here. Very close 
to these comes the elaborate classificatory systems, whether possessives be included 





13 BE. H. Man, Dictionary of the South Andaman Language (Bombay, 1923). 
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or only the numeral systems. The languages of northwestern Australia belong 
to this stage. Later still comes the stage of mere assertion that such and such 
a thing belongs to me, without any definition of the manner or purpose of its 
belonging. Somewhere in between, as specializations of the principle of classifica- 
tion, come the Melanesian languages. The Polynesian languages represent some- 
thing of a problem. As the latest stratum of Austronesian language, they show 
a development and a simplification that should be expected. Their concept of 
possession, however, is not more advanced than that of the Melanesian, even 
though it proceeds on different lines. To the possessive particles o and a are 
added the common article as a prefix, and the suffixed pronouns, so far as they 
are really common to Austronesian, as suffixes. The scheme, psychologically con- 
sidered, is much like that of northwest Australia. More analysis from the psycho- 
logical side is needed in regard to the Polynesian possessives, before they can be 
assigned to a place in the structure of development. The non-Indoeuropean lan- 
guages of Europe and western Asia belong to the same stage of analysis as the 
Indonesian. At this point the pure linguist must yield place to the psychologist, 
and the task of the comparative psychologist in language has hardly been 
commenced. 


Universtry or SypNey 
Sypney, AUSTRALIA 











STUDIES IN AFRICAN LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION: 


Il. THE CLASSIFICATION OF FULANI 
JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


ROM THE TIME of F. Mueller, who, in the mid-nineteenth century, estab- 

lished a separate Nuba-Fulah group in his classification of African 
to the recent theory of M. D. W. Jeffreys, advanced perhaps only half-seriously, 
that Fulani is so remarkable that it could only be explained as an arbitrarily 
invented children’s language, the Fulani language has always been a subject of 
special interest to students of Africa. The reasons are not far to seek. The Fulani 
are a conspicuous people, one of the largest tribal groups in Africa, spread in 
isolated though substantial islands over well-nigh half the breadth of the African 
continent from Senegal to Wadai, east of Lake Chad. Under enthusiastic 
Moslem leaders they had made themselves political masters over a considerable 
portion of this area at the time of the arrival of the Europeans. Racially they 
seemed to form a special subtype, and theories of Caucasoid origin have always 
been popular. The best known of these perhaps is that advanced by M. Delafosse 
who considers them a group of Aramaic-speaking Judaeo-Syrians who entered 
Negro Africa from Cyrenaica about 200 A.D. The evidence to support this 
viewpoint is meager and inconclusive. Linguistically also they have seemed unique. 
The feature of the language which has aroused the most speculation is the alterna- 
tion of initial consonants, particularly in the substantive, which combines with 
suffix replacement in the plural to produce surprising results. Thus a member of 
the Fulani nation is pul-lo, the plural is ful-se. The word for ‘thief’ is guj-jo 
in the singular, wuy-se in the plural. As we shall see, this phenomenon, in spite 
of the wonder it has aroused, is far from unique in this portion of Africa. 

In keeping with the prevailing conception of Caucasoid origin of the Fulani 
people, Meinhof attempted to show that the Fulani language was Hamitic. In 
spite of occasional protests and the extreme weakness of Meinhof’s demonstration, 
this view has met with wide acceptance. F. W. Taylor, for example, speaks of 
“the generally accepted theory that Fulani is one of the Hamitic tongues” 
although the reason he gives for its not being connected with the other languages 
of the West Sudan will hardly seem cogent to the linguist: “From its wealth 
of vocabulary, its sonorous diction and the delicate shades of meaning it can 
express, I certainly do not think it belongs to the Sudanic family.”* The Hamitic 

1 F. W. Taylor, A First Grammar of the Adamawa Dialect of the Fulani Language 
(Oxford, 1921), p. 10. 
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origin of Fulani is accepted by Jeffreys also, who derives only the vocabulary of 
Fulani from his hypothetical children, but tells us that “the grammar could not 
be invented and so was Hamitic.”* Material on the Fulani language is cata- 
logued under Hamitic in the Columbia University Library. It was evidently in 
deference to this widespread opinion that Westermann excluded Fulani from 
affiliation with his West Sudanese family. 

The thesis which I shall present here is that there is, in fact, nothing particu. 
larly difficult about the genetic classification of Fulani among African languages. 
It is closely related to Serer-Sin, a relatively obscure language of the Senegal 
area, and exhibits a somewhat more remote connection with the Wolof 
of the same general area. All three of these languages clearly belong to the 
northern sub-group of Westermann’s West Atlantic section of his West Sudanic 
family. It belongs, then, to the westernmost branch of the far-flung Niger-Congo 
family as outlined in the first article of this series.* I could have demonstrated 
there its membership in the Niger-Congo family in general, but I have preferred 
to document the close relationship of Fulani and Serer-Sin with occasional refer- 
ences to Wolof. Since the membership of Serer-Sin and Wolof in the West 
Sudanic family has never been questioned, it must follow that Fulani is also 
a member of this group. 

The relationship of Fulani, Serer-Sin, and Wolof has been noted by H. Lau- 
bouret, who writes concerning Wolof, “Il est apparenté d’assez prés au Sérére 
et au Peul.”* Peul is the usual French designation of the Fulani. Mlle Homburger, 
who in spite of her confused pan-Africanism, occasionally shows a good compre- 
hension of closer connections, notes this relationship and in her writings con- 
stantly cites the three languages together as a groupe Sénégalaise. 

It is to be noted that the Serer-Sin language is distinct from Serer-Nono. The 
latter language is a member of the northern sub-branch of the West Atlantic 
languages but shows no special relationship to Fulani. In what follows I shall 
refer to the Serer-Sin language simply as Serer. 

It is precisely the feature of Fulani that has been considered most peculiar, 
the system of initial consonant alternation, which constitutes the most powerful 
proof of the connection of Fulani with Serer, and in general with the northern 
languages of the West Atlantic group. These alternations occur both in the 
noun and the verb. The noun will be considered first. 





2 Africa, vol. 17, 1947, p. 53. The article is entitled Speculative Origins of the Fulani Lan- 


guage. 
3 Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 5, pp. 79-100, 1949. 


4 Africa, vol. 4, 1931, p. 57. 
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The noun in Fulani forms a set of noun-classes, sixteen in the singular, six 
in the plural. Each is characterized by a suffix which combines with the noun 
base in intricate fashion, by its own demonstrative and possessive particles which 
resemble the suffix in form, and by the form of the initial consonant in one of 
three alternating possibilities: stop, fricative, or prenasalized. Thus the word 
rawa-ndu ‘dog’ belongs to the ndu class in the singular; rawandu ndu doggi 
means ‘the dog which ran’. The initial consonant is the fricative of the series: 
d stop, r fricative, nd prenasalized. The plural dawa‘pi belongs to the pi class; 
dawa’pi vi ndoggi means ‘the dogs which run’. The initial consonant of all nouns 
of this class belongs to the stop series, just as all nouns of the ndu class in the 
singular all begin with fricatives. However the unvoiced consonants show a stop in 
situations where the voiced consonants are prenasalized; ko, for example, where 
*nko might have been expected. The implosives, t and /, do not vary at all. The 
fricative alterant of b, *8 has developed into w, that of g, *y has becom y before 
eand i, w before a, 0, and u. 

This entire system is duplicated in Serer but the details are in some cases 
different. There are ten classes in the singular, four in the plural, and some 
specific correspondences with the Fulani classes can be noted. The noun suffix 
appears only in detached form as an indication of the indefinite article, in some 
classes as a prefix also. The initial consonant alternation appears but in some- 
what different form as indicated in the following partial table:° 


B SS SF SN FS FF FN 
*g k g ng g w/y ng 
*k k x k k h k 
*q t r nd d r nd 
* t d t t t t 
* l l l l l l 
*D d d d D D D 


It is the precise functioning of this table which forms the single most cogent 
proof of the genetic relationship between Fulani and Serer. Thus *gor ‘man’, 
which belongs to the personal class, has both in Fulani and Serer a singular with 
a stop initial and a plural with a fricative. We find Serer o-kor oxa ‘a man’, 
gor va ‘men’; Fulani gor-ko ‘man’, wor-Be ‘men’. I have used a table similar to 





5 The meanings of the abbreviations are: B—base form, SS—Serer stop, SF—Serer frica- 
tive, SN—Serer nasalized, FS—Fulani stop, FF—Fulani fricative, FN—Fulani nasalized. 
Band p in the Fulani words stand for implosive sounds. 
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the above to find cognates for known Fulani words from a Serer dictionary again 
and again with success. 

Similar systems of alternation are found as a survival in a few words in 
Wolof (pan ‘day’, fan, ‘days’) and fully functioning in Biafada and Konyagi, 
both languages of the northern sub-group of Westermann’s West Atlantic group. 
For example, in Biafada we have, with a system of prefixes, such alternations 
as gu-ranka ‘leg’, ma-tanka ‘legs’. Here again many details correspond. There are 
three alterants: stop, fricative, and prenasal. Where Fulani has implosives we 
have a non-alternating consonant. Thus wu-dema (pl. ma-dema) ‘tongue’ is 
related to Fulani pem-gal (pl. pem-vi) with the same meaning. Just as in Fulani 
and Serer / does not alternate, etc. 

In the Fulani verb forms with a singular subject the initial consonant is one 
of the fricative series, while in the plural we find the prenasalized form gorko 
wari ‘the man came’, worse ngari ‘men came’. The base form is then *gari. In 
accordance with the table above, Serer has kor gar ‘the man came’, gor ngar ‘the 
men came’. Jeffrey’s hypothetical children were comparative linguists! This highly 
unique alternation of verb forms—singular fricative, plural prenasalized—is, 

as far as I know, only shared by Fulani and Serer. Our knowledge of the verb 
system of most of this group however is very meager. 

Fulani and Serer both have systems of derivative affixes used with verbs which 
share a number of highly specific points in common. We have Serer -in, Fulani -in 
‘causative’; Serer -an, Fulani -an ‘perform an action to or for someone’; Serer -ir, 
Fulani -ir ‘to perform an action together with or by means of’; Serer -andor, 
Fulani -indir ‘reciprocal action’. 

Finally we have a goodly number of lexical resemblances of which the list 
which follows are far from a complete enumeration. A few items are particularly 
noteworthy as completely excluding the possibility of borrowing as an explanation. 
The Fulani word for head is hore, plural ko®e. An internal analysis in Fulani 
shows that the base form is *kok: that is *hok plus re > ho're and kok plus 
pe > koe. Serer here has xox ‘head’, the regular reflex of the hypothetical *kok. 
Another instance that can hardly be the result of borrowing because of the seman- 
tic differentiation is Serer fi ‘to do’, without any derived noun, related to Fulani 
fi ‘an act, affair’, without any corresponding verb in the language. In general, 
as already noted, the regular alternations in the initial consonants precludes bor- 
rowing as an overall explanation. 

5 9 F. jas, S. jab; affair: F. fi, S. fi ‘to do’; ass: F. wam-nde, S. fam; 
be far: F. wonpa, pl. ngovpa, S. god; be well fitted: F. hen-, S. xen; be bitter: 
F. hap-, S. xad; black: F. sal-, S. bal-ig ‘to be black’; child: F. si, S. bi; come: 
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F. war-, pl. ngar, S. gar; count: F. lim-, S. lim; cow: F. nag-ge, S. nak (Wolof, 
nag); dig: F. was-, pl. ngas, S. gas ‘bury’; do masonry: F. mah-, S. max; drink: 
F. yar-, S. yer; ear: F. nof-ru, S. nof; eat: F. nyam-, S. nyam; elephant: F. nyi*wa, 
pl. nyi i (base *nyig) , S. nyig; eye: F.yite-re, pl. gite, S. ngid; finger: F. hondu, 
pl. ko'l i, S. kol; fish: F. litngu, pl. livvi (possibly from *lis-ngu) , S. lib; frog: 
F, fas-ru, S. fab; follow: F. rew-, S. ref; hear: F. nan-, S. nan; hole: F. ngas-ka, 
S. ngas ‘well’; horse: F. pucu, S. pis; inhabit: F. yen-, pl. ngen-, S. gen; kill: F. 
war-, pl. mbar, S. var; know: F. ?and, S. and; laugh: F. jal-, S. jal; man: F. gor-ko 
S. kor; see: F. yi-, pl. ngi, S. gi; sheep: F. mba‘la, S. mbal; sing: F. yim-, pl. ngim, 
S. gim; spleen: F. pam-ol, S. dam; star: F. ho'd-ere, S. xor; steal: F. guj-ja, S. 
gud; today: F. hande, S. xane; white: F. dan-, S. dan-ig, ‘to be white’, woman: 
F, deb-bo, S. tev; write: F. wind-, pl. mbind, S. bind. 

The reader who has followed the demonstration thus far will no doubt have 
realized that were it not for the prevailing theory of the Hamitic affiliations of 
Fulani, the present exposition would be unnecessary. Under ordinary circum- 
stances one does not write treatises to prove that French is related to Italian. If 
the standard classification maintained that French was related to Basque and 
was not an Indo-European language, such a treatment would, however, be in 
order. It is clear that if Fulani is Hamitic, then so is Serer, and if Serer then 
Wolof and all the languages of the West Atlantic subgroup and the final 
result is the incorporation of the entire West Sudanic with extensions (the family 
I call Niger-Congo) into Hamitic. For this there is no evidence and it is certainly 
not intended by the orthodox theory. 

In order to rescue the traditional conception, some will say that Fulani does 
indeed closely resemble Serer and the other languages of the Senegal area, but 
that this is simply the result of the influence of neighboring languages on the 
original Fulani language which was different and perhaps, after all, Hamitic. 
But what has been demonstrated here is surely genetic relationship. Such items 
as the initial consonant alternations or an entire system of verbal derivative 
affixes are not borrowed. Perhaps the Fulani once spoke a different language and 
exchanged it for one native to this area. This may be so, but the linguistic evi- 
dence makes it not one whit more likely for the Fulani than for the Serer or 
other peoples in the area. There is no linguistic proof for this and whatever may 
have been true of the now probably unrecoverable past, the Fulani now speak a 
language of the West Atlantic group. If we resort to unprovable “sub-stratum” 
explanations of the divergences of Fulani from other languages of the group, 
we face the following situation. Fulani is actually nearer to the hypothetical 
Niger-Congo parent language than Serer or most of the other languages of the 
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area. Fulani has retained such common Niger-Congo noun morphenes as pem- 
‘tongue’, nyi- ‘tooth’, tati ‘three’, nai ‘four’ where Serer has lost them. The system 
of noun classes in Fulani is the most conservative in the area. If we note, for 
example, the comparisons of Fulani noun-classes with those of the West Sudanese 
languages in general carried out by Westermann, we see that the resemblance 
is close and obvious.® If we are to resort to sub-stratum theories to account for 
divergent developments, the highly specialized morphology and phonetics of such 
languages as Nalu, Banyun, and Bulanda in this area require it. 

As for Meinhof’s proof of the Hamitic relationship of Fulani in Die Sprachen 
der Hamiten I discuss it only briefly here because the establishment of the mem- 
bership of Fulani in the Niger-Congo family excludes the possibility of its 
membership in the Hamitic group. That Hamitic and Niger-Congo may ulti- 
mately be related is, of course, possible, and there are a few indications that this 
is so, but this does not, of course, imply a special position for Fulani as against 
the hundreds of other Niger-Congo languages. 

In the field of morphology, Meinhof is unable to show any specific re- 
semblances of importance in verbal conjugation or the noun gender system 
characteristic of Hamitic languages. The resemblances pointed out are vague and 
general in character. The existence of a system of verb derivation is alluded to, 
but only three are cited as showing any coincidence with Hamitic forms. The 
form -ta is quoted as ‘intensive and frequentative’ but it does not occur with this 
meaning in any of the languages treated by Meinhof as Hamitic in this volume 
or anywhere else, to my knowledge. The usual meaning of this element is reflexive 
or passive in Semito-Hamitic languages. A causative -i, Meinhof admits is only 
present “in Resten.” Meinhof derives it by analyzing the Fulani causative -in 
into -i ‘causative’ plus n. The meaning of n is not given. The whole process is 
sheer fantasy. Moreover, where -i is found elsewhere as a causative it is doubtless 
secondary. The normal Semito-Hamitic causative is s. The third verbal derivative 
form given by Meinhof is -na ‘applicative’. But the Hamito-Semitic -n is passive 
in meaning. The few other morphological elements cited by Meinhof cannot be 
looked upon as any more convincing. A complete analysis seems unnecessaty. 

What was apparently the most important proof of Hamitic affiliation for 
Meinhof was the existence of initial consonant alternations in the noun, which 

6 See D. Westermann, Die westlichen Sudansprachen (Berlin, 1927). Westermann at one 
time sought to explain the class-affixes of Gola, a language of the West Atlantic subgroup 
of his West Sudanic (Niger-Congo) family, by borrowing from Fulani. Meinhof himself notes 
the strong resemblance between the Fulani and Bantu class-affixes in the section of Die Sprachen 
der Hamiten devoted to Fulani, and we have seen that the Bantu group is a member of the 
Niger-Congo family. 
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he interpreted in the following manner. There are two large classes of nouns in 
initial alternations: personals, stop in the singular, fricative in the plural; non- 
personals, fricative in the singular, stop in the plural. This process of reversal 
Meinhof calls logical chiasmus and he finds it in other Hamitic languages in 
other connections. The personals are declared to be the forerunners of the mascu- 
line gender, and the non-personal “Sachklasse” the ancestor of the Hamitic 
feminine. In fact, Fulani was called pre-Hamitic by Meinhof and according to 
him represented an older form of Hamitic speech. 

As has been shown already by Klingenheben,’ this is simply contrary to fact. 
The form of the initial consonant depends on the suffix-class, not on personal or 
non-personal meaning. It so happens that there is a single personal class (as in 
other Niger-Congo) languages which has the stop-fricative alternation. The 
scheme breaks down for things, some of which have stop initials and some 
fricatives, depending on the suffix class to which they belong. Doubtless the 
initial component alternations are the result of phonetic changes induced by 
former prefixes, such as those of the neighboring languages which share these 
alternations with Fulani. It is certainly suggvstive that all the classes whose 
pronouns end in -/ in Fulani begin with stops, and the pam and kon class begins 
with prenasalized consonants. Whatever the explanation, the opposition of 
personal and non-personal has nothing to do with the case. 

Finally there is the lexical evidence to be considered. An examination of the 
comparative lists at the end of Meinhof’s treatise show that Fulani is more often 
than not omitted in the citations. Where it occurs, most of the time the com- 
parisons are unconvincing. Who will believe, for example, that Fulani pivo, 
pibi ‘two’ is cognate with Bedauye tagu, dagu ‘twenty’ or that Fulani toro*ri 
Jarge elephant’ is cognate with Somali dagon ‘elephant’, and similar forms? 
And why compare tato, tati ‘three’ with Somali saddeh or Chamir sakua when 
we have forms like tat and tato throughout the Niger-Congo family including 
Proto-Bantu *tato? Most of the few comparisons that show promise are the result 
of borrowing from Hausa, which is Hamitic. This can be shown by their non- 
occurrence in the Senegal dialect of Fulani. The few remaining are presumably 
accidental or the result of an extremely remote relationship between the Niger- 
Congo and Hamitic families as a whole. 

Using Meinhof’s methods one could prove that Algonkian was Hamitic. 





7 Die Permutationen des Biafada und des Ful (Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, vol. 
25, pp. 180-213, 268-272, 1924). See also his valuable essay, Die Suffixklassen des Ful (same 
series, Beiheft 23, 1941). 
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The existence of animate and inanimate gender would be stated to be a fore. 
runner of masculine and feminine and perhaps the same number of accidental 
resemblances in vocabulary might be cited. 

One important consequence of the present thesis is the confirmation it affords 
of the view that the Fulani have moved in historic times from west to east across 
the Sudan. The Senegalese group of Fulani bordering the closely related Serer 
and Wolof must be looked upon as the nucleus from which other Fulani-speaking 
groups broke off and migrated eastward and southward. Much more important, 
if the analysis of Fulani presented here is correct, is the fact that the possession 
of cattle and the aptitude for military conquest are not necessarily correlated 
with the speaking a Hamitic language. It is a priori improbable that such a 
cultural trait as the possession of cattle should be related in a constant way with 
the possession of the language of a certain stock. I fear the impulse to classify 
Fulani as Hamitic, whether consciously or subconsciously, came from the stereo- 
type of the conquering-cattle-owning-Hamite. In the Western Sudan the ironic 
fact is that the Hamitic-speaking agricultural Hausa are under the rule of the 
pastoral Fulani who speak a West Sudanic (Niger-Congo) language. This 
simple formulation of the relation between cattle conquest and language which 
has hitherto dominated the literature on Africa will also be shown as false for 
East Africa in a later article in this series where the supposed Hamitic affiliations 
of the Masai, Nandi, and other cattle people of this area will be shown to have 
as little foundation as that of the Fulani. 
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HISTORIC IMPLICATIONS OF CHROMOSOME DISTRIBUTIONS 


OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MAIZE 
GEORGE F, CARTER 


INTRODUCTION 


R A. E. LONGLEY® has used the United States Department of Agri- 

culture’s unique collection of American Indian maize for genetic study. 
Although his purpose was to find genetic material of possible use to plant 
breeders, his results are of interest to anthropologists, for they are suggestive of 
times and routes of diffusion of maize agriculture within the United States. 
However, some of Longley’s tribal designations are confusing or in error. The 
growing interest in the origin of maize varieties both for horticultural and 
anthropological reasons makes desirable the clarification of these tribal data.” 
Discussion of some of Longley’s terms and the probable sources of confusion 
together with a re-grouping of the tribes in terms of their chromosome types is 
therefore presented here. 

Longley utilized data from 400 or more plants from thirty-three tribal groups. 
He was aided in differentiating strains by the occurrence of knobs on the 
chromosomes of the maize plants. His data allowed him to make a basic division 
between the maize of the Southwest and that of the rest of the United States for 
which he had data. Most of his data outside the Southwest came from tribes of 
the Great Plains. 

In the Great Plains he found he could differentiate successfully between that 
of the Northern and the Southern tribes because of the near absence of knobs 
in the northern maize as opposed to the low frequency of knobs in the southern 
maize. 

Longley pointed out that the Cherokee was the only good representative of 
Southeastern maize included in his material. He rather assumed, however, that 
the difference between the northern and southern Plains was valid for the East 

1 A. E. Longley, Chromosomes of Maize from North American Indians (Journal of 
Agricultural Research, vol. 56, no. 3, pp. 177-196, 1938). 

2 Emmples of maize studies having enthcepelegical velue ere: G. F. Carter, Plant Ge- 
ography and Culture History in the American Southwest (Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology, no. 5, 1945); idem, Sweet Corn Among the Indians (Geographical Review, vol. 38, 
no. 2, pp. 206-221, 1948); G. F. Carter and Edgar Anderson, A Preliminary Survey of Maize 
in the Southwestern United States (Annals, Missouri Botanical Garden, vol. 32, 1945); Edgar 
Anderson and Frederick D. Blanchard, Prehistoric Maize from Cafion del Muerto (American 

of Botany, vol. 29, no. 10, pp. 832-835, 1942); C. T. Hurst and Edgar Anderson, 
A Corn Cache from Western Colorado (American Antiquity, vol. 14, pp. 161-167, 1949). 
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in general. Work by Brown and Anderson® tends to support this. They found 
maize from New York, Quebec, New Hampshire, and Maine to be as knobless 
as the extreme examples from the northern Plains. 

Some tribes were found to have two or more strains of maize. Among these 
were the Ute, Zufii-Tewa, and Mescalero Apache. Longley noted that in these 
cases, when the strains were separated, they proved to be Northern Plains and 
Southwestern. 

To those concerned with cultural relationships within America, these data are 
of obvious interest. It bears directly on the problem of Southwestern and Eastern 
origins of agriculture. It seems to indicate a Northern Plains origin of Ute, 
Zufii, and Mescalero Apache maize agriculture. It seems to imply multiple 
introductions of maize into the United States by two or more routes. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the material be made more useful by some clarification 
of the tribal designations. 

CRITICAL DISCUSSION 


I wish to emphasize at the outset that the critical evaluation that will be 
made here of some of Longley’s tribal designations is not a criticism of Longley. 
He intended to achieve a broad picture of the present distribution of chromosomal 
material among the Indian peoples of the United States. He found it unnecessary 
to sharply define tribal designations and pre-Columbian cultural position in order 
to succeed. 

The following tribal designations and groups used by Longley need discus- 
sion: Kiowa, Crow, Sioux or Blackfeet, Sioux, Sisseton, Sioux or Cheyenne, 
Cheyenne, Cheyenne or Arapaho, Zufii and Tewa, Pueblo. The divergent strains 
of Ute and Mescalero Apache maize can also be profitably discussed here. 

The Kiowa are represented in the collection by two lots of corn. One was made 
in 1913 at Anadarko, Oklahoma, and the other at Binger, Oklahoma in 1926. 
The 1913 collection is noted as being “typical Wichita squaw corn.” The two 
collections are similar. The Kiowa were not agricultural people. In Oklahoma 
they were settled near the agricultural Wichita and Cheyenne and Arapaho. 
The source of confusion apparently was that the corn was collected on the Kiowa 
subagency. Comparison of the data from the two groups shows that the Kiowa 
material has approximately the same knob distribution. It is definitely closer 
to Osage than to the Cheyenne and Arapaho corn, which is characterized by 
fewer chromosomes with knobs, and thus seems to indicate a blend of some 


3 W. L. Brown and Edgar Anderson, The Northern Flint Corns (Annals, Missouri 
Botanical Garden, vol. 34, pp. 1-28, 1947). 
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low knob number corn with the higher knob frequencies of the Southeastern type. 
Since the Cheyenne and Arapaho are a northern plains people this seems to 
indicate that their corn is mixed. The Kiowa (Wichita) corn, then, is closer 
to a southern plains type and seems more properly considered Wichita. 

There are two items in the catalogue under the designation of Crow (497, 
498).* The Crow are a Siouan group that split off from the Hidatsa perhaps 
as late as 1776. They were in historic times, a non-agricultural people. For 
number 497 it is specified that the seed came originally from the Mandan. The 
second item (498) collected by the same man, at the same time and place, quite 
probably represents the same thing. This corn may, then, represent a strain of 
Mandan corn. Longley’s Figure 12 and Table 2 shows the Crow and Mandan as 
having quite similar material. The difference between the two is but .66 knobs 
per plant (Crow 1.25, Mandan 1.91). This material is therefore treated as 
Mandan corn. 

Data are given for Sioux or Blackfeet, but the Blackfeet were a non-agricul- 
tural people. The question thus arises as to what this material represents. The 
material in the catalogue attributed to the Sioux or Blackfeet is 590, 591, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7. This material was received from the Standing Rock Agency of North 
Dakota, and in the Department of Agriculture catalogue Blackfeet, Hunkpapa, 
Upper and Lower Yanktonai Sioux are noted as resident there. These Blackfeet 
are almost certainly the Sihasapa, a division of the Teton Sioux. They were 
widely known as the Blackfeet Sioux or Teton and were placed on reservations 
at Cheyenne River and at Standing Rock. This is the knobbiest of all the ma- 
terial attributable to the Sioux (average knob frequencies being Sioux or Chey- 
enne 1.50, Sisseton 2.00, Sioux 2.16, Sioux or Blackfeet 2.64). This suggests 
admixture with other, possibly commercial strains. 

Longley has three Cheyenne groups: labelled Sioux or Cheyenne, Cheyenne, 
Cheyenne or Arapaho. The first of these is probably Sioux, for the material was 
sent in by C. D. Munro, superintendent of the Cheyenne River Agency, a Teton 
Sioux reservation (367). The source of error here may have been due to the 
name of the agency. 

The Cheyenne material comes from Lame Deer, the Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Agency at Tongue River (449, 50, 1, 2). This is clearly Cheyenne ma- 
terial and should represent the original Cheyenne material. The Cheyenne-or- 
Arapaho material (431, 2, 3, 4,) came from Concho, Oklahoma where the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho are on the same reservation. The collection was sent in 


4 Numbers in parentheses refer to the United States Department of Agriculrure catalog 
of the A collection, Indians of the United States. 
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by the Indian Service without any indication of which people it came from, 
Since the Cheyenne and Arapaho have long been associated, there is probably, 
at this time, little difference between their maize varieties, and in Oklahoma they 
have probably been contaminated with Southeastern maize genes. 

When the Northern Cheyenne and the Oklahoma Cheyenne or Arapaho 
material is compared a difference of over one knob per plant is found. This is 
paralleled by the finding that the maize from these two tribes is not morphologic. 
ally similar. From this it would appear that the knobs may be good measures of 
morphologic differences. When the Cheyenne materials are compared with the 
Osage and Wichita, it becomes apparent that the latter’s maize is the probable 
source of knobbiness and that the Oklahoma Cheyenne or Arapaho are now 
nearer to the Southeastern type than their presumably original Northern type. 

The terms Zufii and Tewa present a difficult problem. The only material 
in the collection designated as Zufii (165-6-7-8-9) was obtained by G. N. Collins 
in 1913. There is no indication why this material should be averaged with the 
Tewa. This becomes the more puzzling when one finds that the Zufi-Tewa 
material is composed of two distinct strains. The only material in the collection 
specifically designated as Tewa (225) was received from Barbara Freire-Marreco, 
and is stated to have been collected at Santa Clara pueblo, New Mexico. The 
collection apparently was composed of shelled corn. There is material from other 
Tewa pueblos (San Ildefonso and San Juan) but this is catalogued under the 
pueblo name, and we do not know if Longley knew the Tewa pueblos by their 
individual names. Evidence to be given below suggests that he did not. Because 
the Tewa and Zufii are neither close together in the Southwest nor linguistically 
related, one would suspect that the two separate strains observable in the collec- 
tion are due to the material coming from the two separate people. Correspondence 
with Longley, however, shows that the Zufi-Tewa data actually are derived from 
corn secured from Paul R. Franke in 1934 via Mesa Verde, where I assume it 
was being grown in the experimental field maintained there. The catalogue indi- 
cates that the corn was accompanied by a letter which presumably attributed this 
corn to the Zufii and Tewa. The letter has, however, been destroyed, and there 
is nothing in Franke and Watson’s report on the experimental corn growing at 
Mesa Verde that would lead one to expect corn from there to represent any tribe 
satisfactorily. Our Zufi-Tewa data is, therefore, quite unsatisfactory. As will 
appear below, we do have Tewa data. We lack dependable Zufii data. 

The designation of “Pueblo” is found on a group of forty-two ears (293) 
received from Mr Steece, who collected them at San Juan pueblo, Chamita, New 
Mexico in 1916. This is a Tewa pueblo. Strangely, in the USDA collection 
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there is corn only from Hopi, Zufii, and Tewa (Santa Clara, San Juan, and 
San Ildefonso) villages. As we have seen the Zufii data are not dependable. The 
Keresan peoples are not represented. Data are given separately for the Hopi. 
It seems probable, therefore, that lot 293 is the one on which the “Pueblo” data 
are based. 

By comparing the data given in Longley’s Table 2 under the separate headings 
of Pueblo, Zufii and Tewa, Tewa and Zuii, a probable solution to these relation- 
ships is found. One should remark that Longley first presented data under the 
heading of Zufii and Tewa, and then subdivided the data into Zufii-and-Tewa, 
and Tewa-and-Zuni. If one takes the data for the material labelled “Pueblo” in 
Longley’s Fig. 2, but which the catalogue shows to be actually from the Tewa 
pueblo of San Juan, and compares them with the data given in Longley’s Figure 
3 under the headings of Tewa and Zufii, and Zufi and Tewa, it becomes 
apparent that the Tewa-end-Zufii and “Pueblo” strains are nearly identical. The 
other strain may possi/sly represent the Zufi. If this analysis is valid, it is of 
considerable importar.ce, for it suggests a northern plains origin for Zufi maize. 
For example, it is close to the Cheyenne in knob distribution and frequency. 

It seems worth recording here an impression I have long had that Zufii 
corn differs significantly from the other Southwestern corn. From field observa- 
tion of Zufii corn and from observation of some charred archaeological corn 
from Hawikuh, the early historic Zufii home, it seems to me that there is a strain 
of slender eared, few rowéd, small and deep kernelled corn among the Zufii 
which differs markedly from the other Southwestern corn. It is suggestive that 
this morphologically different corn seems to coincide with a difference in knob 
frequencies. Longley may have been quite correct, then, in designating the Tewa 
material as Pueblo. We may, in fact, be dealing with Pueblo (Southwestern) 
corn characteristic of the Hopi, Tewa, and possibly the Keres as opposed to 
the Zufiian Northern corn. However, the uncertain validity of the Zufi material 
makes this a suggestion only. 

Longley divided the material from two other tribes because he had two or 
more types of maize present. These tribes are the Ute and the Mescalero Apache. 

There are two strains of Ute corn. One strain is nearly without knobs. Next 
to the Assiniboine it is the most knobless maize that Longley examined. The next 
nearest strain in low frequency of knob numbers is to be found among the Man- 
dan corn that was collected from the Crow. It is clear therefore that this corn 
strain is directly and closely related to the northern Plains corn in knob distribu- 
tion and frequency. Within the Southwest, relationships are indicated with the 
Zufii and the strain of Mescalero Apache corn that is low in knob frequency. 
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The curious feature of this situation is that the Ute are generally thought to 
have lacked agriculture. The corn they now have, however, is distinctly Indian 
and not what might be expected from introductions by the Indian Service, 
Further, archaeological evidence from Utah indicates that agriculture was long 
practised in much of the historic Ute area. This all suggests that there may have 
been an unbroken corn growing tradition in this area. 

The second Ute strain is apparently related to the Hopi-Tewa type. It is 
noticeable, however, that it has fewer knobs than the Hopi and distinctly fewer 
than the Tewa. Indeed it could well be thought of as intermediate in knob 
numbers between the frequencies characteristic of the Southeast (4) and the 
Southwest (12). 

The Mescalero Apache maize has been divided into three groups by Longley. 
Comparison with other tribes shows that the strain with the least knob frequency 
is clearly Northern in origin, and can most profitably be compared with the 
material from the Sisseton. The second strain, averaging 5.01 knobs per plant, 
compares quite closely with corn from the Southeast, as exemplified by the 
Wichita. The third strain approaches the Hopi-Tewa type in average knob 
frequency per plant. However, when the comparison is made chromosome by 
chromosome, one finds that the correspondence is none too close. 

Longley presented in his Figure 12 by bar graphs the average number of knobs 
per plant on the chromosomes of maize strains he investigated. I have arranged 
the tribes in a slightly different fashion. Also, instead of using the average figure 
for the tribes having divergent strains, the figure for each strain is entered. 

The following observations can then be made. The Eastern tribes are very 
sharply divided from the Southwestern tribes in terms of knob frequency. Within 
the East the division between the Northern and Southeastern tribes is minor 
but real. 

Of the Southwestern tribes the maize of the Shoshone and the Walapai, two 
strains of the Mescalero, one strain of the Ute and the Zufii are all Eastern. 
The Ute, Mescalero, and Zufii each have one strain that is Northern. The 
Walapai fall in the Southeastern group in terms of knob frequency, but Long- 
ley’s conclusion from a study of the chromosome morphology was that they too 
were related to the Northern group. The boundary line between Northern maize 
varieties and the others would seem then to be set by the Walapai, Ute, Pawnee, 
and Shawnee, all of whom are Northern. 

That the Sac and Fox, a northern Algonkin tribe, falls into the Southeastern 
group may be evidence that the corn collected from this tribe is heavily con- 
taminated and possibly non-representative of the original maize of these people. 
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Frequency of CHromosome Knoss or Maize Strains 
Amonc Various Trises 








25 
73 Asciniboi 
100 Ute 
1.25. Mandan (Crow) 
1.50 Sioux 
1.75 Mandan NorTHERN 
2,00 Shoshone, Menominee, Sisseton, Pawnee, 
Mescalero 
725 — Sioux, Potawatomi 
250 Ponca, Chippewa, Cheyenne, Winnebago 
2.75 Sioux (Zuhi ?) 
3.00 Shawnee 
3.25 
3.50 Sac and Fox 
3.75 Cheyene or 0, Seminole 
400 Five Civilized Tribes, Osage, Cherokee 
(North Carolina) 
425 Wichita 
4.50 Cherokee (Oklahoma) SOUTHEASTERN 
4.75 Walapai* 
500 Mescalero 
8.25 
850 Ute 
8.75 
9.00 
9.25 
9.50 
9.75 
10.00 
10.25 Pima 
10.50 Hopi 
10.75 Mescalero SOUTHWESTERN 
11.00 
11.25 
11.50 Tewa (Pueblo) 
11.75 
1200 Tewa (less Zufii), Navaho, Pawnee 
(less Northern strain) 





* If strains were segregated they would probably be found to be Northern and Southwestern. 
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Further evidence that this may be the case will appear in a later paper where 
the geographical distribution of knobs on the individual chromosomes will be 
presented. That the Mescalero Apache have strains with knob frequencies char. 
acteristic of all three areas is less easily explained. The presence of Southwestern 
and Southeastern frequencies is understandable on the basis of geographic prox- 
imity and wide raiding. If the Mescalero had some agriculture when they drifted 
into the Southwest, the Northern corn strain might represent this original Mesca- 
lero maize. The presence of the three strains is factual. Their possible times and 
routes of derivation remain speculative. 

A point of possible significance is the presence of a strain of maize in the 
Southwest with a knob frequency of 12 (Pueblo [Tewa]} 11.54, Navaho, 11.91, 
Tewa and Zufii [Tewa]} 12.00). The maize here designated as Zufii is clearly 
non-Puebloan and non-Southwestern. The Pima (10.28) and Hopi (10.50) 
present an interesting problem. They fall sufficiently far below 12 knobs per 
plant to arouse some suspicion that some low knob frequency strain is represented 
to a minor extent among them. In terms of archaeology and geographic proximity 
this could well be due to contacts with the Zufi. But again it becomes obvious 
that more work on the chromosomes of maize might be very revealing. 

It becomes obvious that chromosome morphology is a delicate tool capable 
of aiding in the solution of many problems of times and places of origins of 
maize agriculture and of indicating routes of diffusion. It is obvious that many 
of these maize relationships make good ethnological sense. It is noticeable that 
relatively late comers to the Southwest are included among the tribes bearing 
traces of northern Plains maize, e. g. Navaho and Apache. It is of considerable 
interest to discover this indication that these people may already have been 
practicing agriculture when they entered the Southwest. 

The same sort of reasoning leads to questioning the meaning of the Walapai 
and Ute maize. Did they bring in this maize from the northern Plains? Or, did 
they get their northern Plains corn from contact with some other peoples who 
were entering the so-called Northern Periphery bearing northern Plains corn? 
If so, who were these people? Were they the Navaho, or were they the Zui? 
The importance of further check on the Zufii maize chromosomes becomes 
apparent, for they would be the earliest apparent source for this type of maize. 

We should note, too, that we are working essentially on one time plane. 
We do not know how far back these morphological markers go. We do not know 
if Basket Maker maize was knobby or knobless. However, as our knowledge of 
the morphology of the corn plant and of its relation to the morphology of its 
chromosomes develops, it is not unreasonable to hope that we may eventually 
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gain some insight into such questions. We could thereby achieve considerable 
definiteness in answering questions on the time and place of origin of the cul- 
tural impulses that gave rise to the agricultures of the Indians of the United 
States. 
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SECRET MEDICINES, MAGIC, AND RITES 
OF THE KPELLE TRIBE IN LIBERIA 
WILLIAM E. WELMERS 


ARTICLE is an indirect product of two years of work on the Kpelle 
language, a project undertaken for the Lutheran Mission in Liberia. Since 
linguistic work was primary, no attempt was made to study the subject an- 
nounced in the title of this article exhaustively or definitely. Most of the ma- 
terial was obtained incidentally in analyzing the language, and some of it was 
obtained only out of personal curiosity. At the same time, the linguistic orien- 
tation of the material may enhance its value out of proportion to the lack of 
planning. Superficial investigation and judgment have been avoided, and specu- 
lation is indulged in only sparingly. 

There has been no opportunity to consult carefully other works pertinent to 
this subject. However, there is likely to be little duplication because of the lin- 
guistic background of the material here presented. Moreover, if current false 
impressions revealed in private conversations reflect other published material, 
it is possible that this material will correct certain judgments which have been 
made without benefit of linguistic evidence. 

The Kpelle tribe is one of the largest tribes in Liberia; it has been estimated 
to include as many as 500,000 people. The Kpelle area is a strip roughly fifty- 
five miles wide and three times as long, on both sides of the St Paul River, be- 
ginning about thirty miles inland and extending northeast; about a third of the 
area is in French Guinea. The material presented here is derived primarily from 
the southwestern third of the tribe; but some information not ordinarily made 
public was obtained unsolicited from anonymous sources from other areas; these 
sources do not include any tribesman publicly known to have been associated 
with the author. There is known to be considerable homogeneity in the aspects of 
Kpelle culture described here throughout the entire tribe, and also for the neigh- 
boring and related Loma tribe. Other neighboring tribes are known to be simi- 
lar in many respects; these include the Belleh, Gbande, Gola, Bassa, Gio, and 
Mano. 


Reference to variant forms of the tribal names referred to above may be 
helpful. The Belleh tribe has rarely if ever been reported; it is a rather small 
tribe northwest of the Kpelle, and a native name Koa for the tribe is attested 
by one informant. The Gio tribe is called Da in its own language, and is some- 
times referred to as Dan, particularly in the Ivory Coast. The Mano people call 
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themselves Maa; a form Manon is also recorded. Buzi is a very common mis- 
nomer of the Loma tribe; the eastern section of the tribe calls itself Toma, 
which is another form of the same stem found in the western Loma. Variant 
forms of Kpelle are Pessi, Kpessi, Kpwessi, Gberese, and Guerze; these variants 
are all derived from names given by other tribes, and the form Kpelle best rep- 
resents the native name [kp lee}. 

Kpelle words cited in this article are transcribed in the orthography developed 
by the author and recommended for all publications in Kpelle.’ For the most 
part the symbols are in common use for other West African languages, and 
require no explanation here. The marks [’]} and [“]} indicate tone-stress patterns 
for each stem. Briefly, every marked syllable is stressed. The matk ["} indicates 
that the syllable so marked and following syllables to the end of the stem have 
high tone. The mark [“] indicates that the stem ends in low tone, though the 
marked syllable may have high tone in some cases and low tone in others. 
Unmarked stems have no stress, and end in mid tone. However, a stem after 
a hyphen has the pattern ordinarily marked [*], but is left unmarked. 


SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT 


The material with which we are concerned may be subsumed under the 
Kpelle word sale which is usually translated as ‘medicine’. The range of mean- 
ing of sale is wide; it includes substances, utterances, actions, and even organi- 
zations which are believed to possess unusual powers. The power may be cura- 
tive; thus imported drugs and even operative techniques may be called sale. 
Poisons are also called sale. The words, drumming, dancing, and other activities 
associated with driving away witches for example are also sale; and certain uses 
of the word imply a reference to the group of people who possess such powers. 

Somewhat similar to sale, but distinguished from it, is péni, which may be 
translated as ‘trick, magic’. A man who does magic (pénit)) does it by virtue 
of some ‘medicine’ (sdle) which he possesses; but the magic, unlike some other 
actions, is not in itself sale. Many forms of sale are what we might call ‘magic’, 
but pénin) is magic derived from the power of sdle; it has no power in itself to 
cause anything other than astonishment in the onlooker. 

Kpelle religious concepts and customs are not included in this material, and 
have little if anything to do with sale. Kpelle theology is a sort of monotheistic 
deism. God is the creator and sustainer of the universe, an omniscient and omni- 

1 For lack of special type to follow Mr Welmers’ orthography in full, two substitutions 
are made in this article: implosive b is represented here by B; tone accents for the vowel rep- 
resented by inverted c are placed after the vowel instead of above it—Editor. 
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potent spiritual being; however, he is rather unapproachable, although prayer of 
a sort is sometimes indulged in. The Kpelle name for God, yala, has been com- 
pared to the Arabic ’allah, but any claim to Arabic provenience of the Kpelle 
word appears to be pure speculation at present. The Kpelle people commonly 
offer sacrifices (sala) to the ancestral spirits (Naméa), which are usually asso- 
ciated with a banana grove, a cottonwood tree, occasionally other trees, or 
sometimes an article of material culture such as a pot or cutlass. Sacrifices are 
also sometimes offered to the “water people” (yai-sela, ‘people in the water’), 
a human-like race known to some individuals, which lives in towns and country- 
side reached through streams in certain places. Sacrifices are offered also at 
sections of streams where fishing is prohibited, and at large rocks which seem 
to function as town fetishes. Sacrifices usually consist of white rice, rice meal 
(leyele‘), chickens, sheep, goats, or cows. Human sacrifice, particularly at 
streams (to the fish?), is reported as recently as twenty years ago, but is not 
practised today. The purpose of sacrifice is to entreat for protection against evil 
spirits of the forest and other evil influences. 

Kpelle legal concepts and customs are referred to only incidentally in so far 
as ‘medicine’ is involved. Until recent times, in some areas, a person guilty 
of starting a disastrous fire deliberately or through negligence was beheaded on 
the town’s fetish rock; whether this was primarily punishment or sacrifice is 
hard to say. However, the punishment for this crime is severe even today (and 
fires are extremely rare, in spite of the prevalence of open fires in houses, close 
to the tinder-dry thatch) , and there may be some relation between serious crimes 
of this sort and both religion and ‘medicine’. 

Pneumatology and some other subjects are involved with sale incidentally, 
and are discussed in their appropriate connections. 

PROPRIETORSHIP OF ‘MEDICINE’ 


Some forms of sale are matters of common knowledge. For the most 
part, these are the sort of thing we would class as “home remedies.” Many people, 
for example, are familiar with a weed stalk which can be stripped of its outer 
layer and chewed as a cough remedy, with considerable efficacy. The use of a 
certain leaf, chewed into a pulp, as an astringent to stop bleeding is another 
well-known first-aid measure. The sap of the strangler fig tree is similarly used. 
Ringworm is sometimes treated by scraping the affected area with “sand leaf” 
or sandpaper until the skin is raw, and applying charcoal. These and many 
other treatments for minor illnesses and injuries are called sdle but involve 


nothing secret. In jest, even a good meal is called sale for a hungry man. 
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For the most part, however, each form of sale is a secret possessed by a per- 
son or a small group of people. The most general term for such a person is 
sile-namu, ‘medicine-owner’. In the case of many specific treatments for diseases, 
some poisons, and many other forms of sale which have little social significance, 
this is the only term used for proprietorship of a secret power. A sale-namu may 

i reveal the secret of his sale to other individuals upon payment of a 
fee. Such individuals are then entitled to use the ‘medicine’ (da sale ke’ ‘they 
make medicine’), and may be called ‘medicine-makers’ (singular sale ke’-nuu, 
plural sale ke’-sela). Presumably the right to reveal the secret to still others can 
also be purchased, in which case the buyers become ‘medicine owners’ (plural 
sale-namela) in turn. 

The proprietor of a more important or powerful medicine and especially of 
a medicine associated with the tribal organization is called z6o which is probably 
best translated as ‘medicine man’. The word z60 is probably a loanword in 
Kpelle (as are all stems beginning with gb, b, d, g, v, or z, as well as some 
other stems), and cognates to it are found in several neighboring languages. A 
260 may be either male or female, and some of them wield a great deal of power 
in the community. A zéo is consulted in reference to many kinds of sickness, 
misfortune, and trouble. He prescribes the proper procedure, which may in some 
cases include the offering of a sacrifice; however, the actual carrying out of a 
sacrifice is in the hands of the elders rather than a z60 who is not primarily 

a religious personage. The relation of the z6o-tja (plural) to the tribal mysteries 
will be discussed under the latter heading. 

A special type of zéo is the midwife, fi’a-lée-zoo or fi a-lée-nuu. The meaning 
of fi'a is not known; the stem lee ‘mother’, with an irregular tone change, seems 
to be the second element. So far as is known midwifery among the Kpelle people 
seems to involve no special sale other than a most primitive mastery of the tech- 
nique of assisting at childbirth and the willingness to do so. Some things asso- 
ciated with childbirth, such as exacting a confession of adultery if labor is diff- 
cult, and burying the placenta without allowing man’s eyes to see it, have noth- 
ing to do with midwifery or sale. There is little or no opposition to the summon- 
ing of a missionary nurse or even a male doctor for cases of childbirth, nor to 
the training of women of the tribe in midwifery and modern nursing techniques. 
In fact, the use of kwi-sale ‘foreign medicine’ is generally welcomed, although 
the patient will sometimes go back to a z6o if the diagnosis does not suit him, 
if the treatment does not take immediate effect, or if he is given pills when he 
thinks he needs an injection. And, like Americans who exhaust the medicine 
chest before calling the doctor, the Kpelle patient will often go to a 260 first, 
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or use home remedies, and perhaps seek out a reputable medical authority only | 
when it is too late. 


THERAPEUTIC AND PROPHYLACTIC MEDICINE 


Most of the forms of sale in this category are not of sufficient importance to 
be controlled by a z60; however, they are monopolized by a sale-namu rather 

Many specific treatments for individual diseases are included iin this type. 
In most cases, as might be expected, the area affected by the symptoms is treated, 
For example, headache is usually treated by rubbing some substance on the head, 
Substances are taken internally for coughs, sore throat, stomach ache, and 
diarrhoea. Medicines taken internally are called mii-sale ‘eat-medicine’; medi- 
cines applied externally are called sia-maa-sale ‘rub-on-medicine’. 

Therapeutics are usually made from herbs, vines, berries, nuts, and the 
inner bark of trees. These are usually boiled, and some of them probably have 
real therapeutic value. Any ointment made with a base of clay, especially white 
clay, is sale-wee ‘medicine-clay’. Any medicine, for external or internal use, made 
with palm oil is sale-wul> ‘medicine-oil’. Some kinds of medicine made with oil 
are used for coughs, and others as antidotes for poison. Many medicines are 
made with charcoal or blue-black (perhaps indigo) dye; these are called ti 
‘blackening’. Some of these are used for migraine headaches (known as ‘light- 
ning headaches’), and others for snake bites or superficial scratches as from 
thorns. 

Therapeutic rituals are used occasionally. One. fantastic description of a 
cure for asthma, of which the details are unfortunately not remembered, sounded 
like something out of Huckleberry Finn. It involved, among other things, a 
secret walk before dawn to a quiet place in the forest, and returning without 
looking back. 

One of the more unusual cases of therapeutic sale involves a case described 
in detail by an American mission nurse. Some years ago a young girl, known 
to the author, disappeared from the mission school one morning. She had gone 
:'P with the other girls to bathe in a fenced enclosure, and when they returned from 
ie bathing she was not among them. A search was begun, in the course of which 
several dozen people scoured the surrounding forest for her without success. 
Toward late afternoon, at the suggestion of one of the mission employees, an 
elderly relative of the girl was sent for; this woman was said to be versed in 
many of the mysteries of the people. She soon led a few people to a spot not 
more than a hundred feet from where the girl had last been seen, and found 
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the girl sitting on a log. The girl was unable to talk at the time, but later 
testified that she had sat there the whole day, and that several people had passed 
by her and had even stepped on her toes, but that she was unable to call out. 
She claimed that they had been unable to see her, because she was invisible. She 
said that she had seen a B61)-Bot), a sort of elf resembling a chimpanzee, beckon- 
ing to her from the gate of the enclosure where she had been bathing, and that 
she felt an irresistible compulsion to follow it. It had led her into the forest, where 
she sat speechless and invisible all day. The mission nurse was unable to deter- 
mine what had happened or what was wrong with the girl, and presumed that 
she had suffered some shock of neurotic origin (descriptions of other effects of 
these ‘elves’ are quite suggestive of epilepsy). The woman who found the girl 
daimed to be the only one who could make her talk again; and after three 
months in the woman’s custody, the girl returned to the mission school, able to 
talk, and told this story of what had taken place. Both the manner in which the 
girl was found, and her cure, are generally attributed by the Kpelle to a form 
of sale which the old woman possessed. 

A particularly interesting form of sale was discovered while telling two 
informants some of the modern technique of skin grafting. They expressed 
profound astonishment at the achievements described. However, when bone 
grafting was described they showed no surprise at all. They claimed to know 
of occasional operations of bone grafting among the Kpelle people, in which 
bone from a freshly-killed sheep had been used to replace crushed bone in a 
man’s arm after a severe compound fracture, with complete success. 

Amulets and charms are rarely used for therapeutic purposes, but commonly 
as prophylactic protection against evil spirits, witchcraft, poisoning, and disease. 
Some form of charm is commonly used to protect a newly-born child; often this 
takes the form of a small amulet tied around the wrist or hung around the neck. 
One of the dangers against which a child must be protected is witches (singular 
wilu-nuu, plural wilu-sela). Witches are said to ‘eat’ children; however the 
word mii ‘eat’ is not used here in the literal sense of ‘chew and swallow’, but 
rather to mean that witches cause fatal illness. Lameness, paralysis, and several 
skin diseases including leprosy are also attributed to witches. Leprosy, however, 
is said to have other causes as well, among them being contact with a chameleon; 
and the Kpelle people are quite aware that contagion by contact is the cause of 
the spread of many diseases. 

Medicines made of animal horns, cowries, herbs, or objects such as a black- 
smith’s hammer are sometimes kept in the house to protect a baby until it 
learns to walk. However, amulets are more common. A small amulet made of 
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some object or objects wrapped in leather or cloth is called sale-kan, ‘medicine. 
package’. The Kpelle people frequently obtain similar amulets, called se‘se, from 
medicine men of the Mandingo tribe, many of who are merchants in almost 
every Kpelle town. These are primarily for protection against evil spirits of 
the forest and evil departed spirits of men. A larger pouch of protective medi- 
cine is called gayom>?. An amulet is the only form of sale of which any inform. 
ant reports that it is considered a deity, and that sacrifices are offered to it 
and prayers made to it. It is possible that this was a sophisticated interpretation 
by a Christian informant. 

Preventive measures are sometimes taken by an entire village against such 
calamities as smallpox. These are often recommended by travelling Mandingo 
tribesmen who claim to have special prophetic powers derived from their religion, 
which is Mohammedanism. The preventive measures, however, are known as 
sale. They usually take the form of some charm hung from an arch constructed 
over the path near the entrance to town. The person who prescribes this ‘medi- 
cine’ collects a fee from each person in town to pay for his services. The fees 
are paid willingly by most people, and some Christians who refuse to pay their 
share are mildly persecuted, and would indeed be in danger of their lives if the 
calamity in question should happen to occur. It is said that protective measures 
of this sort used to be almost universal in Kpelle towns. They are not seen com- 
monly nowadays. The Liberian government is sponsoring a continual and quite 
efficient campaign for vaccination against smallpox throughout the country. 

The epidemic nature of smallpox is well known to the Kpelle people, and a 
town in which a case has been found is quarantined by native custom as well as 
by national law. Smallpox patients are usually isolated on a little-used path in 
the forest; however, this is an emergency measure against real disaster, and is 
not technically sale. Laxly enforced quarantine in cases of measles and other 
less serious epidemic diseases is perhaps due to a recent acquisition of medical 
knowledge. However, there is a sort of isolation which is a form of sale. It is used 
in cases of serious skin diseases such as phagedenic ulcers. The victim is isolated 
in a house in town; the house is fenced; and only one-person (often the wife 
of a male patient) may approach the house to bring food. This isolation is 
called ze‘ne, and a person who has been treated in this way may thereafter 
be known by the nickname zé‘nti ‘the isolation’, and shows no offense when 
the name is used. 

There seems to be no sale for the most common and important diseases. 
Little is done about yaws, dysentery, or malaria; and only a little superficial 
treatment of symptoms is used for worms, tuberculosis, or pneumonia. No one 
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seems to have much confidence in native treatments for these diseases, and 
many cases that do not come to mission dispensaries remain untreated. 


POISONS AND “BLACK MAGIC” 


Kpelle has no general term for ‘poison’, but several kinds of poisons are 
known; all are included in the general term sale. Nor is there any special term 
which might be translated as ‘black magic’, but several forms of sdle might be 
given that name by us. Undoubtedly the secrets of these ‘medicines’ are very 
rarely sold, and that at a very high price. 

An arrow poison called mee is known to the Kpelle people, but is not com- 
monly used today. From the descriptions given, it apparently includes a drug 
similar to curare. Certain berry-like fruits are used in fishing; when thrown in 
the water they are said to paralyze the fish, which aze then picked up from the 
surface of the water with no trouble. This does not seem to affect the flesh for 
food purposes. 

A special type of poison or related drug is koo-kpaat)-kula, literally ‘abdomen 
fence-put-out’, an abortifacient. It is not known whether there are more kinds 
than one. Abortifacients are rarely used, since great value is attached to any 
potential child, and any woman normally desires childbirth and a living child 
desperately, even if she is unmarried. In Kpelle customary law, penalties for in- 
juring an expectant mother, an unborn child, a nursing mother, or a baby are 
extremely severe. With an infant mortality rate estimated at as high as 90 per- 
cent, prospective and actual infant life is considered most precious. However, 
the author knows of one case of attempted abortion; in this case, the attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

Deliberate food poisoning in attempts to kill people is undoubtedly practised 
at times. Persons who reveal the secrets of an important sale are generally killed 
by poisoning; more will be said about this later. In 1946, an unpopular town 
chief who died suddenly was thought to have been poisoned, and the people 
of his town were brought to trial. Between 1946 and 1948, three successive clan 
chiefs in one clan died after holding office for only a short time. Poisoning is 
suspected in all cases; however, the circumstances of the last of the three deaths 
rather favor the theory that the newly elected chief died from drinking too 
much home-distilled rum during his three-day inaugural celebration, which was 
accompanied by long hours of dancing which may have been too much for the 
elderly man. The product of which he imbibed quite freely is a poison of no 
mean potency. When last heard from, the clan had not succeeded in finding a 
willing candidate for the chieftaincy. In general, poisoning is probably not used 
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so frequently as some people report. There are even reports that two mis. 
sionaries who died within a few weeks some twenty-seven years ago were poisoned; 
although direct medical evidence is not available, it seems more likely that the 
cause of death in both cases was black-water fever. 

A kind of sale of the type of sympathetic magic is called gbangba. The in- 
tended victim’s hair clippings, nail clippings, or a scrap of his worn-out clothing 
or some other discarded object is used. In some cases it is said that only the vic- 
tim’s name is used, but it is not known how this is done. Whatever is used, it 
is put into the ground, into a stream, or on the branch of a tree, and some form 
of incantation using the victim’s name is said. The effect of this is to hinder 
the victim in some way. He is not killed, but his work becomes more difficult, his 
plans fail of accomplishment, and he is generally hounded by bad luck. It is 
apparently not necessary for the victim to come in contact with the gbangba in 
any way. Stories are told of a conscientious houseboy who painstakingly retrieved 
all of a missionary’s nail clippings from a wastebasket and triumphantly returned 
them, thus assuring safety from any ill-wisher. 

A more serious form of black magic is known as naa-tie, ‘laid in front’, a 
form of sale designed to kill a person or make him very seriously ill. It is not 
known what substance is used in preparing this, or how it is prepared, but it 
seems to have nothing to do with sympathetic magic. Whatever it is, it is placed 
where the intended victim will contact it, usually by burying it where he is 
likely to step. It is connected with the victim’s name in some way, but has effects 
on others as well. If the intended victim steps on it, it is said to make his legs 
swell painfully, often with fatal results. A person other than the intended victim 
may also step on it, with less severe results. The use of this primitive booby trap 
is reported not uncommonly, and several cases of swollen legs and other painful 
symptoms attributed to this cause have come into mission dispensaries; in some 
cases the mission nurse was unable to make a clear diagnosis, and several treat- 
ments proved very slow and discouraging. 

A form of black magic with remote control is called nalemaa. In some cases 
a fly, a bee, or a wasp is caught and perhaps treated in some unknown way; ap 
parently words are said over it, and it is told the name of the proposed victim. In 
other cases the power is said to be transferred somehow through rain. In all 
cases, the insect or rain touches the named victim, and he presumably dies. 

Much less common than these, and probably not natively Kpelle, are substances 
used by the more expert thieves. It is said that some thieves use a substance which 
is placed or thrown into a room with the result that the occupant is safely put to 
sleep while the room is ransacked. The author witnessed the capture (by a skepti- 
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cal Americo-Liberian and some Kpelle schoolboys who had confidence in him) of 
a well-known rogue who possessed a pouch of ‘medicine’ which he claimed to 
have obtained from Nigeria. He claimed to be a sort of African Houdini, a 
break-in and escape artist. He boldly entered the town while the educated para- 
mount chief, who would not have tolerated him, was absent. He threatened to 
rob everyone, and demanded graft to the extent of about three days’ pay (fifty 

cents) from every man in town. Most paid up, so that it was unnecessary to 
demonstrate his boasted powers. The rogue also professed to be able to detect 
the presence of valuables through a locked door, and to be able to pass through 
a wall rather than bother to pick the lock and use the door. Ingenious traps were 
set at the mission compound to scare and snare this self-styled Superman, but 
he did not appear to test his powers. When captured and very roughly put in 
stocks and bound, his ‘medicine’ was removed from him. In spite of this pre- 
caution, many people confidently expected him to escape by morning; he did 
not. Typical of the wild reports that surround such events was the remark of 
an educated woman who should have known better: “The police officer put his 
medicine in a briefcase, and now the whole briefcase is smoking, and is so hot 
you can’t touch it.” Upon investigation, both the briefcase and the pouch of 
medicine were found to be no warmer than body temperature. A few weeks 
later, after the villain had been removed for trial, it was variously reported that 
he had broken out of jail and that he had been killed by mistreatment. He was 
apparently released, for he was seen a few months later, a rather humbled rogue 
without his secret ‘medicine’ to back up his fantastic claims. 

A related form of sale, quite commonly used, is called kpay. This is usually 
buried or hidden in a house or garden, and serves to identify a thief or trespasser. 
One type is made from a dog’s skull, and the unfortunate miscreant who runs 
tek Reade andy, deere 

guilt. 

Only the proprietors of such forms of sale know the antidotes for them. At 
least one case is known of a sdle-namu of this type who is said to devote him- 
self entirely to counteracting the black magic of others. 


POWERS OVER NATURAL EVENTS 


Some special powers over the forces of nature are the possession of the more 
important organizations to be discussed later. However, some seem to be of less 
significance. One such form of sale was seen in the possession of the headman 
of a crew of four hired to beat rice (removing the chaff from the kernel by 
pounding in a mortar). He wore a small charm on his wrist, which he periodically 
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rubbed, blew on, and held up toward the cloudy sky. This was supposed to pre- 
vent rain, which would have necessitated removing a good deal of equipment 
under shelter. He did not seem particularly disconcerted when it began to rain, 
however. Similar charms are known with powers to bring about or prevent rain, 
thunder, and lightning. 

During a drought in 1946, however, much sterner measures were taken. Ap- 
parently at the instigation of a group of medicine men, the order was circulated 
that in every town the men should shut themselves in their houses after dark, 
and the women should dance naked in the towns every night until rain came, 
Interestingly enough, the superstitious chief who circulated this order also spe- 
cified that the town where the American mission station was located was 
from this order, on the condition that the Christians in that town would meet 
every night for prayer. It was a bit embarrassing for the Christians to take such 
an order from a pagan chief, but they were relieved when the first heavy rain 
came during the prayer meeting on the fifth night. 

A kind of sale perhaps not natively Kpelle is used to ward off an invasion of 
driver ants. These ants, which march in long and well-ordered columns, eat 
anything that is alive; one variety is also attracted by palm nuts and palm oil, 
They often invade houses, whereupon the inhabitants may simply move out and 
get free extermination service which includes all cockroaches and rats. Driver 
ants can dispose of a full-grown sleeping python within a few days, and all ani- 
mals are insanely afraid of them. A person who steps through a column of them 
will find several swarming up his legs, and biting viciously after a few min- 
utes; each one has to be picked off individually. If a column of driver ants 
is about to attack a house, it can be headed off by beating the column with a 
burning torch; fire seems to be the only thing that will stop them. However, a 
few people have a form of sale to turn them away. A few ants at the head of the 
column, apparently the leaders of the colony, are picked up between the fingers; 
a few words are said to them, and they are set down facing in the other direction. 
Americans known to be of sound mind have seen this done successfully. The 
person who did it claims to have purchased the secret for two cents. That was 
unquestionably a bargain. 


FORTUNE TELLING 


In the English vocabulary of interior Liberia, the commonest form of for- 
tune telling is known as “playing sand.” The Kpelle expression is teli kpe’; téli 
is the name of the fortune teller’s paraphernalia, which include among other 
things several small bottles with colored sand in them; kpe’ is a verb, of which 
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teli is the object, which means ‘drive away, chase’. The fortune teller, (teli kpe- 
nuu) often a travelling man and frequently of the Mandingo tribe, establishes 
himself in a house. Against a wall is placed an animal hide of some sort, from 
which are hung all manner of charms, including cowries, brass bells, safety pins, 
seeds, leopard teeth, bits of ivory, and other trinkets. On the floor is another 
skin, generously sprinkled with small bottles of colored sand, small pouches con- 
taining other secret medicines, and more miscellaneous charms. The fortune 
teller sits cross-legged on the floor facing this mass of gadgetry, and puts on a 
mask made of monkey skin and imposingly decorated with supposedly hideous 
designs, and from which a number of small brass bells and other noise-makers 
are suspended. Before telling a fortune, he sings at a tremendous rate of speed, 
in falsetto, shaking his head from side to side all the time, at a rate which would 
give most people a bad headache. After several minutes of this, he rearranges 
the bottles and charms in front of him, scrutinizes several of them carefully, 
probably shakes some of them up, and then tells the fortune. 

The fortune teller’s advice is sought in many kinds of trouble, and he re- 
veals the cause of the trouble and prescribes a remedy for it. One of his spe- 
cial functions is to read the signs which accompany a child’s birth. Each child 
is supposed to be influenced by some living creature for his entire life. This 
birth influence, called kaa-sen, ‘birth-thing’, is said to be ‘behind’ a person; ‘be- 
hind’ is the normal location of anything in Kpelle which influences or troubles 
a person, including a creditor and a masher. Later in life, the birth influence may 
sometimes be guessed from th: person’s characteristics: if he is very strong, 
his birth influence is some strong animal like an elephant; if he is stealthy, his 
birth influence is a leopard; if he is hard to hurt, his birth influence is a snake; 
some schoolboys gleefully agreed when the author suggested that one of their 
friends who was always singing must have a juke-box ‘behind’ him. But only a 
fortune teller can reveal a birth influence during the person’s infancy. 


ORDEALS 


Ordeals, called z6lo, are still'in common use among the Kpelle people. The 
commonest is a substance called gbér2, which is eaten by witnesses in court at 
the conclusion of their testimony, with the following adjuration by the judge: 
“gbéro, if the words this witness has spoken are true, then when he eats you, do 
not kill him; but if he is bearing false witness, then kill him.” These words are 
repeated by the witness for himself. Of course, the parties to the case do not 
undergo this ordeal, since one of them would surely die; but apparently contra- 
dictory testimonies from two witnesses may both be correct as far as they go. No 
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case is known of this ordeal killing anyone. In some native courts, oaths upon 
the Bible are allowed today. 

Other ordeals are used to identify a wrongdoer. In one form, a finger. 
ring is dropped into a pot of boiling oil. Each person among those who had 
opportunity to commit the crime in question is given some sort of ‘medicine’, and 
then reaches in the pot for the ring. Only the wrongdoer will be hurt. The au- 
thor was passing through a town during such an ordeal, and heard a scream come 
from a house. The guilty party had been caught. Although it was unfortunately 
too late to observe what had transpired before, there is no question but that sev- 
eral people had had an opportunity to be tested before the guilty one screamed 
while the author was within easy earshot; there is also no question but that there 
was only one scream. The most sophisticated informants insist that this ordeal 
is used without harm to the majority of those tested. 

Another ordeal is the use of a whip, faa. In the hands of a person acquainted 
with the secrets of this form (commonly called ‘sasswood’ by Liberians who 
speak English), the whip points to the guilty clan, family, and individual, and 
finally whips the guilty person without apparent control from the handler. The 
story is told of a missionary who tested this, alleging that a silver dollar which 
he had in his pocket had been stolen. It is reported that the missionary was 
soundly whipped, which he unquestionably deserved to be. The only case of this 
ordeal known to the author took place just after he left a certain town: in this 
case, the party chosen by the whip had already been condemned by an over- 
whelming weight of circumstantial evidence, and could easily have been picked 
in advance. 

Under the influence of the Americo-Liberian coast, the use of a Bible as a 
sort of magic to point out a wrongdoer has been reported recently. In the one 
case known, the identity of the thief was a pretty sure bet on the basis of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

DISPLAY MAGIC 


The magic tricks called pénit) resemble the remarkable effects of some kinds 
of sale, but differ in that they are apparently performed only for entertainment 
and profit. Onlookers are expected to contribute pennies at least, and probably 
in some cases the magician is also plugging some form of therapeutic medicine 
which he is selling. The psychology of the medicine show and the street barker 
are not strange to the Kpelle people, and magical tricks are as effective a pitch 
in the interior of Liberia as they are on Broadway. It seems that most of these 
performers are from other tribes. They do some of the familiar sleight-of-hand 
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tricks such as making coins disappear. A favorite trick is making a pot of fresh, 
red palm oil boil with no visible fire under the pot, until the oil unmistakably 
turns clear as it does when boiled on fire. However, there does not seem to 
be a great variety of tricks, and magicians (pénit) ke’-nela, singular pénin) ke’- 


nuu) are not common. 


‘MEDICINE’ IN THE TRIBAL ORGANIZATION 


Of far greater importance than any of the forms of sale described above are 
the things called lwéi-sale, literally ‘land-medicine’. The stem lwéi may mean 
‘ground, soil’, but is usually used in reference to an area occupied by part or all 
of the tribe, commonly the area occupied by what is approximately a clan. In 
such an area, the political powers are the lwéi-namela, ‘land-owners’. The land 
is closely associated with the people, for serious crimes of a social nature are 
called lwei-poro. A ‘clan’ is lwéi-nun, literally ‘land-head’. Hence Iwéi-sale is 
clearly ‘medicine’ of significance to the tribe, or ‘tribal medicine’. 

There are commonly said to be four types of lwéi-sale or ‘tribal medicine’. All 
of these are associated with organizations, for which the term ‘society’ is used in 
Liberian English. Above all of these are the universal tribal secret societies. 
The men’s secret society is p2’lon; the women’s is sane’). 

The first and least important and mysterious of the tribal medicines is called 
kali-sale ‘snake medicine’, usually referred to as ‘the snake society’. This is not 
subordinate to the tribal secret societies in the same sense that the other three are. 
Membership in the universal secret societies is not required for membership in 
the ‘snake society’. The ‘snake medicine man’, kali-zoo, whose authority extends 
over a great deal of Liberia is a member of the Mano tribe. 

The other three tribal medicines are all said to be directly associated with 
the tribal secret societies; membership in the larger organization is a prerequi- 
site of membership in the specialized ‘societies’. These three are méla ‘the witch 
society’, m9‘it)-sale ‘the spirit (medicine) society’, and gb>* ‘the thunder society’. 

The following sections describe each of the tribal medicines, and finally the 
primary tribal secret societies. It should be noted that Kpelle has no word cor- 
responding to ‘society’ as it is used here, but the facts of the situation lend 
themselves to the use of the word. 


THE ‘SNAKE SOCIETY’ 
The primary function of the snake society is to make, sell, and administer 
medicine for snake bites. The head of the snake society in any area is a z60. The 
members of the society (i. e., those who have purchased the right to make snake 
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medicine) are called kali-lonii ‘snake children’ (singular kali-lon, which could 
also mean ‘a young snake’). It is neither very expensive (perhaps a dollar) nor 
difficult to join the snake society. When a person joins any of the tribal medi- 
cine societies, the expressions used are a sale sive ‘he receives medicine’, and a ]>° 
sdle ma ‘he enters on medicine’; a transitive form of the latter phrase is also 
used, da n° sdle ma ‘they enter him on medicine’, i. e., ‘he is initiated into a 
medicine’. 

Undoubtedly some of the influence of the snake society derives from the 
belief, universal among the Kpelle people and even among members of the snake 
society, that almost all kinds of snakes are poisonous. Only two species are 
said to be non-poisonous, and one of them is the python, which is dangerous for 
other reasons. A more scientific report counts some twenty-three out of seventy 
known species of Liberian snakes as poisonous. Obviously, when the members 
of the snake society treat the bite of a harmless snake, the absence of ill effects 
adds to their prestige. There is a common small snake, gbart, which is known 
to be poisonous, but the bite of which is said to be rarely fatal. It is believed 
that if this snake bites a person once, no other snake will bite him; however, no 
volunteers were found to protect themselves against more serious bites by allow- 
ing one of these small snakes to bite him. A second bite from the same kind of 
snake is said to nullify this protection. A charming Mandingo chap known to 
the author was unfortunately bitten by a gbar€ twice in immediate succession; 
the bites were treated, but he was quite ill for several days and had a painfully 
sore foot for a week. 

Another element in the influence of the snake society is the belief that only 
those who know the secrets of the medicine can apply any first aid safely. Mem- 
bers of the society suck the venom and blood from a snake bite as we do, but 
first they put a certain berry in their mouths which is supposed to counteract 
the venom, and it is believed that a person who sucks a snake bite without this 
precaution will die. One of the author’s laborers was bitten by a tarantula, and 
the mission nurse brusquely told him to get one of the other boys to suck the 
bite. Of course, no one was willing to do it, and when the author returned a half 
hour later it was too late to do much; the boy had a very painful leg for two 
days. 

After removing the venom as well as possible, a medicine made of herbs 
is applied to the bite, and for some snake bites medicine is given internally. It is 
quite possible that some of these secret medicines are really efficacious. The 
only case known to the author is that of a man bitten some years ago by the very 
dangerous black snake. He received treatment within about a half hour, and 
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recovered after several days of severe illness. At present, this man is bothered by 
lapses of memory which are said to be the effect of the snake bite. 

Members of the snake society believe that dogs are inimical to their medicine, 
and a dog who ventures into their presence while they are treating a bite or 
performing (as described below) is brutally kicked away. 

The snake society is unique in its performance of a sort of medicine show. 
A group of members with a z60 travels from place to place, staging acrobatic 
performances for entertainment. They often receive food and small amounts 
of money in return, and it is in this way also that they advertise themselves and 
acquire new members. The traveling troupe usually consists of a medicine man 
(260), an assistant called kpaki, four musicians, and about four girls ten to 
twelve years old. The medicine man wears a cap and loincloth of cowries, cross- 
ing halter-straps of cloth, and anklets of brown seeds. His assistant is dressed 
similarly but less elaborately. Each carries a switch apparently made from a 
monkey tail. The musicians are not costumed, apart from a bracelet or other 
ornament decorated with a few cowries. Two of them play drums made by hol- 
lowing out a section of small log through slits cut longitudinally. The drum is 
held by a handle on one end, and the side of it is beaten with a stick. One of 
the musicians holds an animal horn decorated with cowries and monkey hair, in 
which there is some ti, a medicine made with charcoal. The medicine man occa- 
sionally goes to touch this during the performance: it presumably gives him 
strength and agility for his performance. The small girls are dressed in loin 
cloths and ornate headdresses made of the skin of a long-haired monkey. Their 
faces are decorated with tei and white clay. 

The performance consists of the most elementary acrobatics. The medicine 
man and his assistant throw and catch the girls, catch them in mid-air from 
a tun, and throw them into somersaults. Only one girl performs at a time, and 
at all times the other girls stand and do a continual shimmy in time to the 
drumming. A performer considered expert throws a girl high into the air, holds 
a sword point up under her, and as she falls drops the sword in the nick of time 
and catches her. From time to time the girls also circulate in front of the sur- 
rounding onlookers, still shimmying, and hold out their hands for pennies. 

When travelling from town to town, the medicine man and sometimes the 
gitls ride in hammocks. The musicians follow on foot, beating their drums. 


THE ‘WITCH SOCIETY’ 


The significance of the name méla for the so-called ‘witch society’ is not 
known. The same form can also mean ‘animal horn’, but it is not known that 
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any animal horn is used in connection with witchcraft. The function of the 
‘witch society’ is to control the evil influences of witches (singular wilu-nuu, 
plural wilu-sela, from a stem rarely used by itself, wilu ‘witchcraft’). A witch 
is a human being who ordinarily leads a normal life, but who has evil powers, 
When acting as a witch, his body is said to sleep as though dead, while his witch. 
nature (no word for ‘spirit’ is used in this connection) goes elsewhere. Witches 
are said to cause disease, especially among children, and deformities. 

The members of the secret ‘witch society’, who must first be members of the 
universal tribal secret society, control the witches by periodically flogging them. 
When this is felt to be necessary, the members gather outside a town in the 
evening, and send a messenger into the town to tell all the people to close them- 
selves in their houses. No non-initiate may watch the proceedings. He is warned 
that if he ventures outside, the witches will carry him to a remote spot in the 
forest, dig his eyes out or wound him severely in other ways, and possibly kill 
him. The fact that such dangers exist because of the initiates rather than the 
witches themselves make them no less real. 

As the members of the society proceed through town, one of the leaders calls 
the witches by singing and shouting. The remainder of the party, all of whom 
are said to be naked, follow silently, contributing only the sound of many foot- 
steps. Presently, in the distance, can be heard the answering call of the witches, 
who seem unable to resist the call. This sound was aptly described by an in- 
formant as “like a man without a nose talking.” It is a nasal, distorted voice, but 
its words can be understood: na pai, ja pai, ‘I’m coming, I’m coming’. The sound 
comes nearer, and sounds of flogging are heard. The witches protest this vigor- 
ously, cry out in pain, and promise to be good. After some time, their voices die 
away in the distance again. The witches are said to come from distances as great 
as forty miles or more: it has been noted, however, that they always seem to 
speak the local dialect. In one case the author heard, it was quite apparent that 
the witches did not come from farther than three miles away, where a dialect 
boundary exists which would exclude them from the area beyond. 

The use of ventriloquism here is apparent, but it is quite clever. The sounds 
of beating are produced by striking a large piece of folded cloth with the bare 
hand. 

It is interesting that many of the Kpelle people, who are not members of the 
witch society but who know the essence of its secret because they are members 
of the tribal secret society, have little enough respect for these concepts to be 
able to imitate them in fun. One evening the unmistakable sounds of witch- 
beating were heard in the immediate vicinity of the author’s residence. At first, 
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the querulous, nasal voice of the witches was in the Loma language: Loma was 
the native language of several of the house-help who lived nearby. A little 
later, the voice of the witches was speaking Kpelle. The first evidence that this 
was not an authentic performance of the witch society came a little later, when 
to everyone’s astonishment the witches began to complain in English. After 
the beating was over, two of the house boys were summoned. They very sleepily 
denied knowing anything about what had happened, and their story might have 
been convincing had they not been betrayed by a wet towel they dropped in the 
entrance to the house. After some experimenting, it was found that this towel, 
struck against a chair seat, was a fair reproduction of the sounds of beating 
witches. The author and his wife promptly turned the tables and proceeded to 
“beat witches” in front of the boys’ house. They still attempted to maintain 
their innocence, but were finally won over by the suggestion that we all join 
together the next night to “beat witches” near the girls’ dormitory to give the 
girls a scare. 

Since children not yet initiated into the general tribal secret society are the 
only ones fooled or scared by all of this, it appears to be little more than a 
pleasant game that everyone enjoys. At the same time, however, many people 
seem to believe sincerely that some people are bewitched, and that witches are 
harmful to children. 

THE ‘SPIRIT SOCIETY’ 

Somewhat less tangible and more respected are the activities of the ‘spirit 
society’, m2'lin-sale. In the English of interior Liberia, the word ‘spirit’ is used so 
confusingly that a discussion of Kpelle pneumatology is necessary to an under- 
standing of the situation. The vocabulary involved is as follows; only the cen- 
tral meanings of words are given: 


mo 'lin ‘departed spirit’ (western Kpelle only) 
m9 lin-sale ‘spirit medicine; the spirit society’ 
go fe ‘evil departed epiric’ (western) ; saree spirit’ (eastern) 
nyinat) ‘forest spirit; man’s 
Naméa ‘ancestral spirit (s)’ 
Naméa-taa ‘ancestral spirit town; home of good departed spirits’ 
wone ‘spirit which can kill a go*fe’ 
kweni-molin ‘ghost of a killed go‘fe’ 
kpék2-mela ‘spirit which can kill a kwéni-molin’ 


The word m9'lin as an independent stem is used in Western Kpelle only. 
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Its central meaning is ‘the departed spirit of a dead man’. It may be good or 
evil. According to Kpelle belief the spirit of a man leaves the body some time 
after death, often three days or so. For a time it remains near the grave; then 
it may travel around the country for some time; and if it is a good spirit it finally 
goes to the land of spirits, naméa-taa. There is some evidence that even in pre- 
Christian times the term yala-taa ‘God-town, heaven’ was also used for this place; 
it is now the common term for the Christian concept of ‘heaven’. 

Although the theory of a spiritual nature during man’s life is not well de- 
veloped among the Kpelle people, the word m2'lin adapts itself to this meaning 
rather easily in Western Kpelle, and has been accepted as the term to be used 
for this purpose. It also adapts itself rather easily to the idea of a ‘spirit’ which 
has never possessed a body. When mo'lin is used in the translation of the expres- 
sion ‘God is a Spirit’, no speaker of Kpelle, even though unacquainted with 
Christianity, appears to be shocked; nor is the impression given that someone 
died and left a spirit which we call ‘God’. In using m2'lin for ‘the Holy Spirit’, 
there is likely to be some confusion among those who are beginning to learn 
about Christianity; they may get the impression that the Holy Spirit is the 
departed spirit of Jesus after his death. The quotation of some passages of 
Scripture (e. g., John 14: 16-17, 16:7) without comment tends to strengthen this 
idea; but it has not proven difficult to formulate Christian theology unambigu- 
ously with the use of the word m2'lin. None of the other words in the list above 
is suitable for this purpose. 

In Eastern Kpelle, the stem m2'lin occurs only in the name of the ‘spirit 
society’. The word go‘fe (apparently a loan-word in Kpelle) functions just as 
m2 lin does in Western Kpelle. In Western Kpelle, however, go'fe designates 
only the evil departed spirit of a dead man. Incidentally, the problem of Chris- 
tian terminology in this respect has been attacked by trying to introduce the 
wor! m9'lin in only the Christian sense into Eastern Kpelle. 

The term nyinat) has two distinct applications. First, it is a ‘spirit’ of the 
forest, inhabiting mountainous areas of virgin forest, and sometimes approach- 
ing towns. It is said to be huge and hideous, and may sometimes be heard clomp- 
ing about the hills on its one leg. It may be either good or bad, perhaps more 
often good or at least harmless. If one of these is bad, it may destroy the rice 
crop or do other damage. Secondly, this term is used in some expressions for 
a quality of a human being (or sometimes an animal) which is perhaps closest 
to our ‘personality’. In this meaning, the stem usually has different forms of 
possessive pronouns, which identify it as an inalienable possession. Some of the 
expressions used, literally translated, are ‘his nyinat) is on him’, meaning ‘he is 
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influential; he has a vigorous personality’; ‘his nyinat) is clever’, meaning ‘he is 
hard to kill’ (of a person or animal) ; ‘his nyinat) has left him’, meaning ‘he is 
discouraged; he is embarrassed’. An educated informant maintains that a man’s 
nyinat) during his life is what leaves his body and becomes a m9'lit) after death. 
There is every reason to believe that this is an artificial and over-sophisticated 
interpretation, made in an effort to find an exact equivalent for terms and con- 
cepts in English pneumatology. 

The term Naméa refers to departed spirits in a different sense from either 
m2'lin or g‘fe. Immediately after a person’s death, the Namda corresponding 
to the person is said to inhabit an object invariably associated with the person. 
This object is placed on the grave immediately after burial: it might be a 
cooking pot for a glutton, a cutlass for an expert farmer, a bottle of palm wine 
for a habitual drinker, and so on. The author’s informants debated whether to 
put a typewriter or a package of cigarettes on his grave, but the cook rightly in- 
sisted on a coffee pot, and solemnly assured others that if anyone tried to steal 
the coffee pot the interred would promptly rise up and give chase. Such an ob- 
ject is called naméa-kweni, ‘spirit stone’. The word naméda is often used with a 
plural implication, and it is to these ‘ancestral spirits’ that sacrifices are offered 
in banana groves and elsewhere. They are believed to have influence particularly 
over an evil nyinat) of the forest. 

The ‘spirit society’ has nothing to do with either nyinat) or Naméa. Its only 
concern is the departed spirit which can leave the place of burial. Until the 
time this spirit leaves the body, no one can tell whether it will be good or bad: 
there is no relation between a man’s behavior during life and the behavior of 
his spirit after death. In some areas, members of the spirit society are called at 
the time when the spirit is supposed to leave the body. At least some of the mem- 
bets have control over a wone: such a person is called a wéne-namu, ‘wone-owner’. 
A wone is a sort of spirit, said by some to be similar to a nyinat) of the forest, 
which has the power to see departed spirits and kill the evil ones by eating them. 
When the dead man’s spirit leaves his body, the wéne catches and eats it if 
it is evil, and lets it go if it is good; i. e., for western Kpelle, he catches and 
kills a go'fe, but lets it go if it is a m2'lin which is not a g>'fe. It seems that in 
other areas this is not done, but the spirit society is called only if there is evi- 
dence that a g>'fe is troubling someone. Among other things, a go'fe is said 
to cause sleeping sickness. In such a situation, it is said that no one, not even the 
spirit society, can identify a departed spirit as the spirit of any specific person. 

When an evil spirit is eaten, the blood of a sheep or goat is sometimes 
sprinkled around to prove to the people that the spirit is really gone. However, 
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this is not the end of the evil spirit. It in turn has a ‘spirit’ or ghost, which js 
called kweni-molin, perhaps ‘stone spirit’. This is said by some to be neither 
bad nor good. There must be something bad about it, however, since it in turn 
can be killed by a kpak>-mela, presumably again through a member of the 
spirit society. Although informants begin to get confused at this point, it appears 
that a tertiary ‘spirit’ is left even after this, but no one consulted seems to re- 
member the name. It seems clear, however, that all of this is an attempt to recon- 
cile the triumph of good with the immortality of even wicked souls. 

The spirit society does not indulge in communication with spirits in any 
way, but only attempts to kill, by eating, the troublesome evil spirits of those 
who have died. They are said also to have ‘medicine’ to drive away evil spirits 
without going to the trouble of killing them. 

The spirit society is probably smaller than either the snake society or the 
witch society, and its secrets are considered much more important. Membership 
is by couples, a man and his sister joining together; if a man who has no sister 
desires to join, he joins with some other close female relative. Initiation includes 
an act of incest, which is protection against revelation of the secrets. If a mem- 
ber violates secrecy, there are witnesses to his incest, who can bring about the 
very severe punishment of the law for such a crime. 

There is a legend concerning the origin of the spirit society. It seems that 
a man found himself in a deserted village at nightfall, and entered a house 
to sleep. He heard spirits approaching, and hid in the loft. Eager to get rid 
of them, he imitated the call of the tree hyrax, of which spirits are said to be 
afraid. In their haste to get out of the house, the spirits left their ‘medicine’ be- 
hind them. The man took the bundle of ‘medicine’ into town and set up a 
fenced enclosure in which he initiated others into the secrets of the spirits. 

It is believed that any person can see the shadow of an evil spirit (go'fé) 
and can hear its noise. Some impressionable people, particularly young girls, fre- 
quently claim to have been frightened by spirits; apparently any mysterious 

noise, sudden movement, or peculiar shadow in the night is thought to be a 
ak 
THE ‘THUNDER SOCIETY’ 


The ‘thunder society’, gb>", is said to be the most serious and important 
of the four tribal medicines. The etymology of the name is not known, and the 
English term is derived from only one of the functions of the ‘medicine’. This 
group is said to have ‘medicine’ to control thunder, lightning, and rain. They 
also possess the secrets of certain forms of sympathetic magic and black magic, 
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specially Nalemie. Some informants say that they can counteract any evil ‘medi- 
cine’ that any z60 possesses; because of this, the ‘thunder society’, although 
working within the framework of the general tribal secret society, nevertheless 
counteracts much of the evil that may be done by the z6o-1a who are the fore- 
most authorities in the tribal organization. Little else is known about this ‘medi- 
cine’ at present. The organization seems to be quite small. 
SOCIETIES OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


A negative word may be said about other ‘societies’ known to exist in Liberia, 
but not important to the Kpelle people. Toward the coast, and perhaps of 
Americo-Liberian origin, there are evidences of the so-called ‘heart society’. This 
group is said to waylay individuals on the path at certain times of the year, kill 
them, cut out the heart, and drink the warm blood of the heart. This is known 
only by report among the Kpelle people farther inland, and the society has ap- 
parently remained essentially foreign to the Kpelle tribe, thengh iniiehteets ener 
the coast may have joined it. 

Among the Gio people, and perhaps in other tribes as well, there have 
until recent years been occasional reports of the ‘leopard society’. The mem- 
bers of this organization cover their hands with leopard paws and occasionally 
kill someone on the path. If they do not succeed in killing, the victim believes 
he was attacked by a leopard. The leopard society is also said to disinter recently 
buried bodies; and for this reason it is said that burials are always secret among 
the Mano and Gio people, and graves are never seen. Parts of the victim’s body 
are said to be eaten by the ‘leopard men’, probably purely for ritual purposes. 
This organization is also known only by vague report among the Kpelle people. 
There is no evidence of any form of cannibalism, even for ritual purposes, among 
the Kpelle people, either at present or in tradition. Of course, every tribe ridicules 
any accusation of cannibalism—although the author did meet an aged Gio chief 
who admitted partaking of “long meat” as recently as 1931. However, there 
is every evidence that the record of the Kpelle tribe is clear in this respect. 


THE TRIBAL SECRET SOCIETIES 


The Kpelle people, like many other West African tribes, have secret or- 
ganizations or tribal mysteries into which every member of the tribe is expected 
to be initiated. Initiation is the entrance into the full privileges of the tribe. One 
organization is for men, the other for women. The Kpelle name for the men’s 
organization is po’lon. This is, of course, the stem frequently cited in the form 
poro; the latter appears to be the Mende form (poro?). Although Western 
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Kpelle has an r, it does not occur in this word; final 9 is common in Kpelle but 
rare in Mende. The Kpelle name for the women’s organization is sanet). The 
commonly cited form sande for what is often termed the Bundu society is again 
apparently Mende; the medial cluster nd is always lost in Kpelle. 

Great secrecy surrounds the nature and activities of these organizations among 
the Kpelle people. Although the length of the initiation period has been reduced 
in recent years, and although the influence of the tribal mysteries seems to be 
less than it once was, great respect and fear are still felt. It appears that there 
is much less secrecy among the Kpelle people in French Guinea than among those 
in Liberia, perhaps due to a different governmental attitude. 

Many erroneous impressions concerning the tribal mystery societies seem 
to be current, and it is not out of place to correct some of them. First of all, 
the po’lon has nothing to do with circumcision. Circumcision is practiced among 
the Kpelle people, but is ordinarily performed long before initiation into the 
tribal mysteries. Where modern medical facilities are available, circumcision is 
performed in infancy, under antiseptic conditions, and no objection to this 
is voiced from anyone in the tribe. Further, the po’lon has nothing to do with 
sex instruction or experience, nor with “pagan orgies” of any kind. It has no 
concern with sacrifice or religion except by indirect implication. Nor does the 
initiation consist of or include formal instruction of any sort in tribal customs, 
adult responsibilities, or anything else that would correspond to teaching as we 
know it. On the other hand, the common statement that the women’s organiza- 
tion, sanet), includes the performance of clitorectomy is correct. This, in fact 
is the essence of the secret of the sanet). In the following sections, the p2'lon is 
described in further detail. The sanet) has comparable characteristics, which are 
mentioned only for the sake of their terminology. In brief, it may be said that 
both the po’lon and the sanet) exist for the sake of a spirit of tribal unity and 


responsible respect for tribal institutions. 
THE TRIBAL MYSTERY 


The secrecy and mystery of the tribal societies, which are commonly called 
“the bush society” or “the bush school” in the English of Liberia, centers around 
that which is designated by the Kpelle terms 192-sen, literally ‘forest thing,’ and 
nami, for which no translation is offered. The usual designation in Liberian 
English corresponding to these words is “the bush devil” or “the country devil.” 
The term “country” is applied to any thing indigenous to the interior. However, 
there is no semantic parallel between the Kpelle terms and the English word 
‘devil’. It is said that the English terms originated among early Americo-Liberians 
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who were frightened by the strange manifestations of a mysterious being among 
the indigenous people; thus the terms are of spontaneous origin, and cannot be 
loan-translations. The English word ‘devil’ has been taken into Kpelle in the 
form dé‘pele to designate the Christian concept of Satan: this term is never used 
to designate any being in Kpelle culture. The use of the definite article in the 
English phrases is also open to question. The Kpelle words are not in the specific 
form, which usually corresponds to the English definite. Nor do the terms indi- 
cate a single individual: there are many ‘forest things’, and plural forms of both 
words can be used. Nevertheless, the Kpelle forms may be definite if they are 
interpreted as proper names. A comparable situation exists in folk stories, in 
which forms like séle ‘an elephant’ and kwe'li ‘a leopard’ are used as proper names 
designating individual animals, where we would have to translate ‘the elephant’, 
‘the leopard’, or ‘Elephant’, ‘Leopard’, or ‘Mr Elephant, Mr Leopard’. 

The stem Nami is used in at least two compounds which designate mysterious 
beings other than the one around which the tribal mysterious primarily revolve. 
These two beings are not seen in the southwestern Kpelle area, although they are 
known there. One of these is called gbada-tamu, and is apparently a borrowing 
from another tribe, judging from the initial consonant of the name. This is the 
elaborately costumed performer on stilts, whose picture is familiar to students of 
West African anthropology. The only significant part of the costume for the 
moment is the face covering, which is made from an ordinary fishing net. The 
other being is called mala-namu, literally ‘dancing yjamu’; is it also called 
mala-set) ‘dancing thing’. This is a person, whose identity is known only to 
ploy initiates, who appears in towns now and then and performs skilful and 
fantastic dances. He is accompanied by several followers, including his musicians. 
He is much feared by non-initiates, and apparently by some initiates as well. 
A description of his costume is given below, in connection with that of the more 
important being. 

The stem Nami: by itself, however, ordinarily designates a third being, the one 
which is also called 199-ser. It is most important to note that, although the word 
“being” is used here, these terms may be said more accurately to designate an 
idea rather than a personal or impersonal being. Several observable phenomena 
are attributed to 199-set), and non-initiates are frightened by being told that 
several other alleged phenomena have the same cause. However, the various 
phenomena cannot be assigned to a single cause which can be called a “being.” 
The various sources of the phenomena in question are different manifestations, 
personal and otherwise, of an idea which underlies the tribal secrets. Basically, 
it is this idea which is called nama and 199-sen. 
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The first manifestation of the ‘forest thing’ is as a grotesquely costumed 
being. In this sense, it is a person, unknown except to initiates, dressed in some- 
what the same way as the mala-Namu referred to above. This costumed 199-sen 
also is said not to appear in the southwestern Kpelle area, and detailed informa. 
tion concerning the costume comes from another section of the tribe. Both the 
dancer and the ‘forest thing’ in this manifestation wear first of all a gown of 
dark blue homespun cotton. Over this is worn a sleeveless jacket of leopard 
skin. A trousers and skirt of rafiia strands, somewhat similar to the more familiar 
grass skirt, covers the lower part of the body. The arms and hands are covered 
with the skin and wool of sheep’s throats, called fili. The two costumes differ 
primarily in the headdress. Both have a carved wooden mask, a cap covering 
the rest of the head, and a peak about two feet tall. The masks are intricately 
carved of iroko wood. That of the 199-set) is somewhat more intricate. It has 
at the forehead the bill of a yellow-casque hornbill (f2’n, commonly called “palm- 
bird”), and a bang-like fringe of small pouches filled with a powder which is 
said to cause leprosy if it touches the skin. The cap of the mala-tamu is sheepskin, 
while that of the 199-ser) is leopard skin. The tall peak is a piece of wood covered 
with sheepskin in the case of the mala-jamu, but decorated with the yellow and 
blue tail feathers of the blue plantain-eater (siliwo, commonly called “blue- 
wing”) in the case of the 139-ser. In both cases, the sewing of the skins is done 
in secrecy by a cobbler. The wooden masks are replaced only when cracked, and 
then a man is assigned to carve a new one. He works in complete isolation and 
secrecy, and when his job is finished he is fatally poisoned. Fortunately, the masks 
last for many years, so that this is not a frequent occurrence. 

In this manifestation, the Nami can be seen by anyone. In the areas in which 
such costuming is done, he usually appears in towns during the daytime. He 
visits the landowners (of whom more will be said later), speaks to the towns- 
people, dances, and otherwise parades his pageantry. However, all of his speaking 
is done in a distorted and disguised voice, so that no one will recognize him 
as the masked townsman that he obviously is. It is said that every Nami in 
the Loma tribe speaks Kpelle. His words are repeated by an interpreter, and the 
interpreter also repeats everything that is said to him. He makes no sound other 
than speech. If he should feel the need to clear his throat, he jangles bells on 
his jacket, at which sign every member of his retinue begins to clear his throat 
noisily, so that he can do it without being heard. In this way the fiction is 
maintained for the benefit of non-initiates that this is not a human person. There 
seems to be no other purpose in his appearance than to frighten and impress 
non-initiates, and possibly to symbolize the unity of the people, or perhaps merely 
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to satisfy their desire for pageantry. The fact that this manifestation does not 
appear in some areas indicates that it is not an essential element in the tribal 


A second manifestation of the 152-set) is as a special kind of music. This is 
universal, and is basic to the mystery. It is sometimes called ‘the Namu’s voice’ 
(Nami: woo) ; the stem woo means ‘voice, sound (of a living being or a musical 
instrument), word, speech’. It is sometimes also referred to as the Nami’s wife, 
or as the female nami. It is often reported, in English, that “no one is allowed 
to meet the bush devil on the path”. It is significant that the common Kpelle 
expression for this offense is ‘to meet the Nami’s voice’. No non-initiate is allowed 
to set eyes on this alleged being. The penalty for an uninitiated boy is initiation, 
and the penalty for a woman is death by poisoning. A non-initiate who hears 
this sound on the path is supposed to give warning of his presence by singing 
loudly. Embarrassment is not so common as it might be, however, because non- 
initiates are expected to use the path only during the day when the sound is 
abroad in a certain community, and the sound is made only at night. 

In this manifestation, the Nami enters a town only at night. Warning is 
given, and all non-initiates close themselves tightly in their houses. The sound 
has been compared by some to “a two-toned whistle,” and other Americans who 
have heard it say it sounds like a calliope. There are actually five parts in the 
harmony, produced by instruments which seem to be constructed basically like 
ocharinas. They are made of clay, but cover a smaller scale than an ocharina. 
Each instrument probably plays no more than two or three notes. The playing 
of these instruments involves a good deal more skill and training than most 
of the other forms of Kpelle music. The individual instruments seem to have 
no name, which is natural in the light of the fact that the combined sound is 
supposed to proceed from one being. The music seems to be very pleasant to 
some people, but quite frightening to others—a matter of association and gulli- 
bility, no doubt. 

This identification of one manifestation of the Nami is supported by appar- 
ently conflicting reports of initiates who are revealing no secrets at all. Some 
initiates speak of “seeing” the Nama, hearing him talk, talking with him, and 
so on. Others speak more vaguely of “seeing” the jami, but insist that it is 
impossible to describe the appearance. Still others firmly insist that it is impos- 
sible for even them to see the Nami at any time: they hear the sound, but do 
not see the ‘forest thing’ itself. No one is lying about it. The first type is referring 
to another manifestation entirely. Those who “see” but cannot describe see the 
origin of the sound, but cannot describe it in terms of the single being that it 
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is supposed to be for the ears of non-initiates. Those who claim bey see nothing 
are not blind, but they do not see any single being who mignt be called the 
‘forest thing’ in this manifestation, for the simple and obvious reason that it is 
not a single being but some five people. 

Similarly, the dangers of meeting the Nami (or the sound of it) on the path 
are somewhat distorted. Non-initiates are normally so completely convinced by 
propaganda that the sound comes from a single being, that even if they saw five 
men playing instruments they would quite possibly not believe they had seen 
anything forbidden; the instruments can quickly be hidden under clothing. This 
is undoubtedly the treatment given to the occasional white man who does not 
fear walking in such places at night. However, if the authorities choose to force 
a young boy into the status of an initiate, they simply tell him he has done what 
is forbidden, and make off with him. It is probably conceivable that a woman 
might get a good look at what goes on and would be presumed to have dis- 
covered a real secret: there is little question but that poisoning results. 

A third manifestation of the Nami is undoubtedly the most basic of all. In 
this sense, the Nami is an ordinary member of the tribe holding office. He is 
chosen by the important men of the tribe. These are the landowners (singular 
lwéi-namu, plural lwéi-namela), who are the real political authorities. They are 
the chief’s council, and the chief is primarily a sort of headman for their business. 
In the secret affairs of the tribe, the landowners act in codperation with the 
medicine men, who are the authorities in matters other than political. This would 
indicate that the tribal secret societies are fundamentally both political and 
‘medicinal’ (in the sense that sale is ‘medicine’) in function. This is borne out 
by the official duties of the nami in this manifestation. He is the same person 
who appears in the costume and mask described above, but in this manifestation 
he appears as a normal human being. Since his identity must be kept secret from 
the non-initiates (he is not even supposed to be a human being), he may of 
course never be seen by them in his official capacity. In this manifestation, he 
appears only in the initiation ceremonies, and in town at night when every 
non-initiate must be indoors. On such excursions into town he is always accom- 
panied by his “wife,” the music described above. 

As a representative of the landowners and medicine men, the Nami in this 
manifestation gives orders to the initiates, and especially sits in judgment over 
the most serious forms of offense against tribal customary law. His judgments 
are determined by the landowners, and the punishments often take the form 
of ritual ‘medicine’ which must be administered by the medicine men. At present, 
the Liberian government has usurped authority in cases of murder, arson, and 
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certain other severe crimes, a fact which has undoubtedly reduced the power of 
the tribal ‘medicine’, since it has reduced the authority of the landowners. The 
use of a Nami as judge is now limited almost entirely to cases involving revela- 
tion of the secrets of the tribe, including secrets concerning himself. About eight 
years ago there was a case in the southwestern Kpelle area in which a man was 
accused and convicted of speaking too freely about the tribal mysteries, and it 
is said that he was poisoned. 

The idea of the ‘forest thing’ is not complete without a statement of some 
of the phenomena attributed to it by way of propaganda. Non-initiates, in most 
cases young boys, are warned that the ‘forest thing’ can swallow them alive, can 
eat them, and can see them at any place and any time. Apparently even some 
initiates believe that some ‘medicine’ gives the person (or perhaps an invisible 
being who inhabits the person in his official capacity) the power to be in several 
places at once, to see what people are doing miles away, and other unusual 
powers. All of these things contribute to the idea which the ‘forest thing’ ulti- 
mately is. In short, the Nama appears to be fundamentally a symbol—sometimes 
personified, sometimes exhibited—of the unity of the tribe, the political authority 
of the landowners, and the psychological and magical authority of the medicine 
men. In this sense, the Nami can truthfully be said to be immortal. 

The direct association of the nami with ‘medicine’ is evidenced by the fact 
that his mask (in the first manifestation) has no other name than sale. The 
sectecy and importance of this mask is another evidence of the power that the 
ami is supposed to have, and which even some initiates seem to believe it does 
have. However, the mask is not an essential symbol of authority in judgment, 
because it is not used in the third manifesttation described above. 

The women’s organization, sanet), has a similar female being, called zéyele, 
which is apparently another importation. This being never appears in public, but 
only in the initiation ceremonies. She is a woman of the tribe, who is identified 
by a hollow noise produced by using a sort of pot as a resonator. She wears no 
costume. 

There are many nicknames applied to both the nami and the zéyele. Most 
of them are of doubtful etymology, and many appear to be loanwords. Some of 
them have definitely humorous connotations, for reasons unknown. Only one of 
these deserves mention, and that because of a false etymology sometimes sug- 
gested. The name is bobo, pronounced much like the American nickname of 
the same spelling. It has been suggested that this means ‘mute’; however the word 
for a mute is BdBo, and the etymology is suggested only without a recognition 
of the phonemic distinction between b and B in Kpelle. 
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Apart from the identification of the ‘forest thing,’ there appear to be only 
two matters which are in any way secret. One of these is the tribal cicatrices, 
The Kpelle people cicatrize the back of the neck, the back, and sometimes the 
chest. The marks differ from clan to clan. The cicatrices are symbolic of initiation 
into the tribal mysteries, but it is also supposed to be by a secret process that the 
cicatrices are applied. The knife which is used is a special knife for the purpose, 
and other implements are also set aside for this purpose only. The treatment 
which produces the raised marks is also a secret: a poultice made of certain leaves 
is applied to the sores. Some informants insist that they themselves do not know 
how the marks were applied. These particular informants, although they were 
not asked to tell any secrets, were considered as honest and reliable as could be 
found. They agreed readily that it would reveal nothing to say that they knew 
how it was done, but they independently insisted they did not know. Others admit 
that they know, but will not tell. It is possible that anesthesia, hypnosis, or 
perhaps just plain fright is involved in the first case. The entire operation is 
known to take about forty minutes for one person, and involves some fairly 
skillful but elementary surgery. 

The only other matter for secrecy involves the area in which the initiation 
takes place, which is described below. The particular secret here, apart from the 
presence of the Nami, is a cottonwood tree, called kpane, which is described as 
the symbol of the tribe, corresponding to a national flag. Important medicine 
men are sometimes buried under this tree, and it is this spot that is described by 
southwestern Kpelle informants as 199-p212, a secret place in the forest where 
important people are buried. This tree may not be seen or touched by non-initiates 
except at certain times when there is no evidence that it is the tribal symbol. 

This appears to be the sum and substance of the tribal mysteries. They seem 
to exist for the sake of the tribal unity and dignity, and also to perpetuate the 
authority of both the landowners and the medicine men. There is no concept of 
a “tribal spirit” involved, such as exists in some other West African tribes; yet 
the attachment of many of the people to the tribal mysteries is quite akin to what 
we call “patriotism.” The functional parallel to our ideas of patriotism on the 
one hand, and to our secret fraternal organizations on the other, is too strong 
to be ignored. 

INITIATION INTO THE TRIBAL MYSTERIES 
Every male in the tribe is expected to enter the p2'lon, and every female is 


expected to enter the sanet). Many parents are eager for their children to undergo 
initiation; some are indifferent; and some, especially those who have been influ- 
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enced by education, Christianity, and national loyalty to Liberia, intend to keep 
their children from being initiated if at all possible. The last group seems to be 
more concerned about the silliness and superstition involved than about questions 
of actual morality; and in areas where costuming is not practised, with the implied 
liquidation of the wood-working artisan, there appears to be little that is overtly 
objectionable on moral grounds. 

The initiation into the po'lon is the more easily described, and in most funda- 
mental respects it resembles initiation into the sane), with the obvious exception 
of the performance of clitorectomy in the sane). There is a certain amount of 
technical vocabulary involved in these matters, and a considerable stock of evasive 
and euphemistic phrases, to which reference is unavoidable if a clear picture is 
to be drawn. 

In a given area (perhaps but not necessarily equivalent to a clan), the initia- 
tion for males and females cannot be simultaneous. In some areas, it seems 
that seven years must elapse between the end of one initiation period and the 
beginning of the one for the opposite sex. In other areas, the seven-year period 
seems to apply from the beginning of one to the beginning of another. At present, 
the initiation period in most areas is two to four years. It is said that in former 
times it was considerably longer. The alternation between the male and female 
ceremonies is accompanied by a great deal of ritual. At the time when the women’s 
ceremonies are due to begin, the Nami is summoned (from the forest, of course) , 
and a mock argument and fight takes place in town. Finally the ritual knife with 
which the cicatrices are applied is handed to the chief medicine woman (also 
called a 260), wrapped in white cloth. Then a group of dancing women, who are 
known as ‘birds’ in this function, drive the nami back into the forest, and he 
‘disappears’ for seven years. When the men’s turn comes round again, the process 
is reversed. There is some allusion here to the traditional origin of the tribal 
mysteries. It is said that a woman once discovered the Nami while she was fishing 
in a forbidden place, and brought ‘it’ into town. A fight ensued between the men 
and women for possession of it. The men won, but had to concede to the women 
the right to rule the forest alternately with the men. 

When the men are ready for their periodic initiation ceremonies, the land- 
owners, consulting with the medicine men, decide on the exact time and on a 
place. The place is usually just outside a town, with only a small section of 
impassable bush between. Then two young boys, non-initiates, are chosen to do 
the first work of separating this area from the public. It has been reported by 
Americans that these boys are subsequently killed; but on the best authority 
available this does not seem to be true. They rather become the first initiates, 
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and supervisors for the others. They construct a fence about eight feet high and 
fifty to a hundred feet long along a main path. This fence, of which many pictures 
are available, has a gate in the center, which is draped completely with rafhia, 
The fence itself is made of piassava leaves (the common thatching material), 
the veins of raffia leaves, and sometimes coarse mats. All paths or possible passages 
leading into the secret area, from all directions, are closed by vines from which 
leaves called kwe’e are hung. Anyone who is old enough to wander outside of 
town alone knows enough not to pass such a barrier. 

After these preparations, other non-initiates are brought into this area. The 
earliest age for initiation is perhaps six or seven: it is difficult to be precise, since 
the Kpelle people do not pay any attention to age, and few people over five years 
old or so can give their age. Since it may have been many years since the last 
initiation ceremony, grown young men up to twenty years old or more are some- 
times included. However, it is quite common for a boy of twelve or fourteen to 
enter the po’lon in a neighboring area rather than waiting for the ceremony in 
his own area. New candidates may enter at any time after the area has been 
established. Many enter later, and their initiation period is consequently shorter. 
Every candidate must remain there until the period ends; thus those who entered 
first may spend as much as four years there, while the minimum period at present 
may be as little as three months, or even only six weeks in some places. 

An initiation period for the p2’ln is called po’lon-kuu. The stem ku is signifi- 
cant here. It has several meanings: ‘feast, celebration, group of people gathered for 
a community purpose (compare our word ‘bee’) such as clearing forest for a farm, 
appointed time, periodic event’. The use of the stem in the compound here 
falls within the last two definitions. When the initiation ceremonies are begun, 
the expression is da p2‘lon-kuu sée ‘they establish po’lon-kuu’; or ke’ ‘make’ 
may be substituted for sée ‘establish’. The area set apart for initiation is called 
kpaat), which applies to any fenced area used in connection with any secret 
‘medicine’. The first work done on the fence is called ‘beginning the fence’. 
Closing the initiation ceremonies is known as ‘breaking the fence’. 

A non-initiate is called kpdloa. This applies to either men or women, and the 
word may also be used in the form of an inalienable possession (gbdloa ‘a non- 
initiate in respect to it’) for any secret organization or training. Thus an illiterate 
person might be called k212-kpoloa ‘a non-initiate in respect to books’. The status 
of a kpdloa as an outsider has found a parallel to the Kpelle people in the 
Christian mission: since baptism is associated with admission to the rights and 
privileges of the Christian church, an unbaptized person is easily compared to a 
non-initiate. Because of this, Kpelle people speaking English have attempted to 
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explain the Kpelle term kpéloa to missionaries in terms of the word * sinner’. This 
has given rise to the most unfortunate misunderstanding, on the basis of which 
some missionaries contend that the Kpelle people consider non-initiates into the 
tribal mysteries to be ‘sinners’ as we think of it, and vainly attempt to explain 
‘sin’ in terms of non-initiation. The result has obviously not been encouraging 
for the missions: the people are only encouraged in their original misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of Christianity, and the effect may be seen even among some 
Christians, who seem to expect favors and privileges denied to ‘sinners’. 

It is ordinarily the responsibility of the family to see that its children are 
entered in the p2‘lon. The expression for this is da maa-kuu ke’ ‘they make a 
kéu (see above) for him’; the stem maa in this use indicates ‘for the aforemen- 
tioned’. The parents, or in rare cases any other person, act as sponsor for the 
child. They pay a fee which is set by the medicine man who is in charge of the 
entire affair (apparently a sort of chairman). There are invariably several cases 
of children entered against their will—either by having been caught on the path, 
or by some form of intrigue. The action of the Nami in these cases is referred 
to by the phrases a zd1 ‘he catches him’, a mii ‘he eats him’, or a baa ‘he kills 
him.’ The candidate is sometimes said to be active in the phrase a k>’ k>* literally 
‘he fights a war’, a euphemism for going through initiation, and in the phrase 
a li po’lon su ‘he goes into p2‘lon. During the initiation period, the child’s parents 
solemnly assure everyone that their child has died. This idea is further enforced 
by the fact that the initiate is considered a new person, and is given a new name. 
Furthermore, there appears to be no term to designate a candidate for initiation 
while he is in the initiation area. 

At the close of the initiation ceremony, all of the candidates leave the area 
together. They are brought into town (the idiom ‘throw him in town’ is some- 
times used for this), and for four days such a person is called pokpaa. After 
four days, they are washed ceremoniously with water containing a certain leaf. 
Both the leaf and the liquid are called yo’. This is the final stage of the initiation, 
after which the initiate is a full-fledged member of the tribe. A man at this point 
is called kéna-mu, plural kéna-pela; the element -mu is a rarely-used personal 
suffix, for which néu ‘person’ is more common; -mu is apparently used also in 
Mende. A female initiate is called kpdlo-kpolo. 

The comparative status of a non-initiate and an initiate is rather hard to 
define. A non-initiate may become an important person, even a chief, and yet 
he is not a respected member of society in regard to tribal traditions. In former 
times, a non-initiate was considered irresponsible, and was not severely punished 
for such offenses as fighting in town, cursing, refusing to take part in community 
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work, ridiculing secret medicines, and so on. At present, however, even a non- 
initiate is held responsible for such offenses in many areas. But even in such areas, 
a distinction is made on the basis of the contention that the initiate should “know 
better.” What he knows can be nothing but the secrets of the tribe, the alleged 
powers of the ‘medicines’ which the medicine men control, and the sort of 
patriotic loyalty instilled in him by the initiation itself. 

To this extent, the matters of initiation are (or at least are permitted to be) 
matters of public knowledge. What is secret is the events that transpire in the 
initiation area. Even the nature of the area is supposed to be secret, but the air 
age has spoiled that. From the back seat of a Piper Cub, it is quite easy to see 
an ordinary village, a lot of naked boys, and an area of cultivated land large 
enough to support them. It is quite clear that much of the time is spent in the 
normal duties of everyday work and recreation. 

Immediately after entering the fenced area, which must be in the morning, 
the candidate for initiation is taken to a stream and bathed. Then and there the 
cicatrices are applied. This must be done before the sun is high in the sky, so 
that only three or four boys can be taken in on one morning. For about two 
weeks, until the sores heal, the candidate is confined to a shelter not far from 
the place where the operation was performed. Then he enters the village. Of 
course, the first candidates are only taken to the place for the village: it is their 
work to clear the ground and build the village. The remainder of the initiation, 
in the strictest sense, consists of meeting the Nami. 

The candidate first swears under oath (with the ‘medicine’ called gbéro) 
that no one has ever revealed the secrets of the tribe to him. If he cannot so 
swear, he himself is not punished, but he is forced to reveal the person who 
informed him, and to tell what he knows. If the revelation was not serious, the 
informer is merely fined. If it is serious, and especially if other persons unknown 
are likely to have received the same information, the informer may be killed by 
poisoning. If the informer can be shown to have revealed the most carefully 
guarded secrets to a woman, he has committed the worst offense of all (although 
female initiates learn practically everything there is to know about the men’s 
ceremonies in the sanet)). For this serious offense, an informer may be killed 
more cruelly, by cutting off his limbs one by one. Finally, the blood of his 
heart is sprinkled on the most secret tribal ‘medicines’, including the mask of 
the nami. 

Once the candidate has satisfied the authorities (who are medicine men) as 
to information previously received, he swears that he will never reveal the secrets 
to any other person, on penalty of the punishments outlined above. Having so 
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sworn, his head is covered with a heavy cloth. Then the nami comes out of a 
howz, announces himself, and the cloths are removed from the heads of the 
candidates. One would presume that there would be general disappointment 
when the fabled ‘forest thing’ turns out to be nothing more than one’s next-door 
neighbor. However, it should be remembered that in this manifestation he personi- 
fies the absolute political authority of the landowners and the mighty powers of 
the medicine men. The other manifestations of the Nami are also explained, and 
the essence of the initiation is over. During the months or years that remain, the 
candidate works and lives a fairly normal life. However, the Nami as represen- 
tative of the authorities that control the tribe, is present at almost all times; and 
the candidates are under the continual supervision of old men of the tribe, who 
spend most of their time in the initiation area. The details of many of the 

ful ‘medicines’ are learned; what corresponds to etiquette is instilled by the 
old people, primarily by example rather than precept; the identity and significance 
of the tribal tree (kpane) are made known; and in all respects the candidate is 
made to feel that he is a responsible citizen, and should act like one. 

It is extremely difficult to evaluate the comparative influences of fear and 
respectful loyalty in these matters. The element of fear—fear of punishment and 
fear of the medicine men—is certainly present, and some informants agree that 
it is foremost; but it is quite possible that the element of sentimental loyalty, 
especially as symbolized in the tree, has been underrated. In any event, the 
primary character of the initiation seems to be concerned with an attitude rather 
than with information. 

Wonder has often been expressed as to why non-initiates, particularly women, 
do not figure out the identity of the nami by a process of elimination, since 
he is absent from town during the initiation period. The answer is quite complex. 
For one thing, more than one person can take the part, so that any given indi- 
vidual might be known to be safely in town when the nami also pays a visit. 
For another thing, there are several people besides the Nami—medicine men and 
some of the elders—who spend a great deal of time in the initiation area during 
that period. And finally, probably many initiates of the opposite sex know who 
the person is but do not say. Non-initiates are very easily misled by their ideas 
of what the nami is supposed to be. This question often arises in conversations 
among Americans, but probably never comes up among Kpelle non-initiates. 

At the close of the initiation period, no work other than what is absolutely 
necessary is done for the last month. Candidates stay in their town, and are not 
allowed even to walk through the forest. The purpose of this is that only physic- 
ally perfect specimens be presented to society. Nothing must mar the new initiate 
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—no scratch or bruise or unhealed sore must appear if it can possibly be avoided, 
Those who are sick at the end of the month are allowed to leave the area with 
the others and go into town if they can appear to be in good condition. The 
standards of perfection are probably not violently stringent, and perhaps they 
vary from area to area. However, when ‘the fence is broken’, the candidate walks 
into town on his own feet or suffers the consequences. The consequences, if he 
is unquestionably unable to proceed under his own power, and particularly if he 
appears to be so sick that he is likely to die in time anyway, are that he is beheaded 
under the symbolic tribal tree. He is then buried in a shallow grave, which in 
other connections (smallpox, death in childbirth, suicide, and certain other cases) 
symbolizes offense against the tribe. 

The new initiate, after the waiting period of four days and the ceremonial 
washing that follows, is said to be purified from evil spirits and bad luck. For 
about a month, he must cover himself from head to foot with white clay; during 
this period he wears only a loin cloth. Then, after a final washing, he becomes 
a full participant in the life of the tribe; in some areas he obtains the privilege 
of wearing clothing other than a loin-cloth. Then, with a new name, he graduates 
into the life of a responsible, sensible adult. 


CONCLUSION 


The tribal organization of the Kpelle people appears to be based on two 
pillars—the material affairs controlled by the landowners, and the non-material 
or ‘medicine’ affairs controlled by the medicine men. Both aspects appear publicly 
in the daily affairs of life: for practical purposes the chiefs manage much of the 
material affairs, and public knowledge with an increasing amount of education 
takes care of a good deal of the non-material affairs. Both aspects appear pri- 
vately in the chief’s court and in the privately-controlled medicines. Both aspects 
appear secretly in the secret societies, in which both are symbolized by the tribal 
tree, the cicatrices, and especially the idea of the Nami. In every way, both pillars 
of tribal authority are losing some power: this is partly due to the force of the 
Liberian government, and partly to the influence of education and Christianity. 
The advent of roads, modern transportation, and modern conveniences also tend 
to reduce this authority by making individual enterprise more practicable and 
community enterprise less necessary. Religion is not an essential part of the tribal 
organization. This does not by any means imply that Kpelle religious concepts, 
and especially the existence of monotheism, are a recent innovation. No judgment 
can be made in this respect, but it is just as possible that religion in the more 
specific sense has always been considered a personal rather than a community 
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affair. This discussion has dealt primarily with the non-material or ‘medicine’ 
aspect of the tribal organization and has included the material or legal aspect 
only where the two are combined in the secret societies. The material aspect and 
the authority of the landowners involves primarily the subjects of law, economics, 
land tenure, political organization and administration, and matters of daily 
custom and etiquette. 
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SYRIAN ARABIC KINSHIP TERMS 
RODGER P. DAVIES 


HE FOLLOWING is a listing of kinship terms in use among urban Arabs 

of Syria and Palestine and an attempt to indicate particular points which 
may aid in gaining an understanding of behavior patterns and interaction in these 
social groups.’ Kinship systems vary in different forms of social organization all 
over the world in respect of three characters: the socially recognized genealogical 
relationships of its members, the linguistic system by which relatives are classified 
and grouped, and the system of behavior patterns which regulate dealings among 
members of the group. Classification of terms used to describe relationships of 
members of the social group function primarily as symbols for patterns of be- 
havior and attitudes and may serve to gain insight into these patterns.” 

This paper attempts little more than a listing of the terms of the linguistic sys- 
tems describing kinship relations in two urban Arab social groups and a few gen- 
eralizations concerning associations within the groups. These generalizations 
present only a partial picture, requiring further investigation for confirmation and 
extension. The terms listed were collected from the viewpoint of Ego and contain 
the first person singular possessive suffix -i “my.” If there is a distinction in terms 
of sex of the speaker it will be indicated by m. sp. for man speaking and w. sp. 
for woman speaking. Unless otherwise indicated all terms may be used both as 
terms of reference and terms of address. The terms in the first list were elicited 
from a Palestinian Christian Arab from Tiberias; those in the second list from a 
Syrian Moslem Arab from Damascus. The transcription used is approximately 
that of the Spoken Arabic manuals published by Henry Holt and Company. 


PALESTINIAN CHRISTIAN KINSHIP TERMS 


Grandparent Generation 
Ziddi my grandfather 
sitti my grandmother 


To distinguish a particular grandparent the terms “father’s 
father,” “mother’s father,” etc., (?abu abuuy, ?abu *immi, 


1 This study was originally written as a term paper for the intensive course in Spoken 
Syrian Arabic given at the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State, March- 
September 1948. The paper has been prepared for publication and submitted by Drs Charles 
A. Ferguson and Edward A. Kennard, instructors in charge of the course. 

2 Radcliffe-Brown as quoted by Thomas Gladwin, Comanche Kin Behavior (American 


Anthropologist, vol. 50, pp. 73-94, 1948). 
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mart xaali 


axuuy 


*ibn ‘ammi 
bint ‘ammi 
ibn ‘ammti 
bint ‘ammti 
ibn xaali 
bint xaali 
ibn xaalti 
bint xaalti 
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etc.) are used. Terms for great-grandparents are formed by 
adding “father of” or “mother of” (?abu, ?imm) to the terms 
for grandparents. In direct address these same terms are used 
with vocative ya as in ya Ziddi in addressing grandfather. 


Parent Generation 


my father 
my mother 
my father’s brother 
my mother’s brother 
my father’s sister 
my mother’s sister 
my father’s brother’s wife 
my father’s sister’s husband 
my mother’s brother’s wife 
my mother’s sister’s husband 
Father and mother are addressed familiarly as baaba and 

maama; an uncle by marriage may be addressed as a “mark of 
respect” ‘ammi. 

Ego Generation 
my brother 
my sister 
my father’s brother’s son 
my father’s brother’s daughter 
my father’s sister’s son 
my father’s sister’s daughter 
my mother’s brother’s son 
my mother’s brother’s daughter 
my mother’s sister’s son 
my mother’s sister’s daughter 

Child Generation 
my son 
my son (diminutive used affectionately in address) 
my child 
my children 
my daughter 


my brother’s son 
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bint ?axuuy 
?ibn ?uxti 
bint ?uxti 


Hafidi 
?ibn ?ibni 
?ibn binti 
Hafidti 
bint ?ibni 
bint binti 


mart ‘ammi or 


mart ?axuuy 


nasiibti 


we 


Zi 
sitti 


my brother’s daughter 
my sister’s son 


my sister’s daughter 


Grandchild Generation 
my grandson 
my son’s son 
my daughter’s son 
my granddaughter 
my son’s daughter 
my daughter’s daughter 


Affinal Terminology 
my husband 
my wife 
my spouse’s father 


my spouse’s mother 

my son’s wife 

male affinal of my generation or lower, i. e. my sister’s husband, 
my sibling’s daughter’s husband, my daughter’s husband, my 
granddaughter’s husband, my parent’s sibling’s daughter's 
husband 

my sister’s husband 

my brother’s wife 

my spouse’s brother—w. sp. 

my spouse’s brother’s wife—m. sp. 

my spouse’s sister—w. sp. 

my spouse’s brother, my spouse (affectionate address) —w. sp. 
my spouse’s sister, my spouse (affectionate address) —m. sp. 
my spouse’s sister’s husband—m. sp. 

my male relative by marriage; general term to indicate anyone 
related by marriage less immediate than sihr 

my female relative by marriage 


SYRIAN MOSLEM KINSHIP TERMS 
Grandparent Generation 
my grandfather 
my grandmother 

















zooz xaalti 


bint ‘ammti 


ibn xaalti 
bint xaalti 


?ibni 
binti 
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To distinguish a particular grandparent the terms “father’s 
father,” “mother’s father,” etc., (?abu ?abi, ?abu ?ummi, etc.) 
are used. Terms for great-grandparents are formed by adding 
“father of” or “mother of” (?abu, ?umm) to the terms for 
grandparents. In direct address these terms are used either with 


or without the vocative yaa. 


Parent Generation 


my father 
my mother 
my father’s brother, parent’s sisters’ husbands (address) 
my mother’s brother 
my father’s sister 
my mother’s sister 
my father’s brother’s wife 
my father’s sister’s husband 
my mother’s brother’s wife 
my mother’s sister’s husband 
Father and mother are addressed familiarly as baaba and 
maama; an uncle by marriage is usually addressed as ‘ammi. 


Ego Generation 
my brother 
my sister 
my father’s brother’s son 
my father’s brother’s daughter 
my father’s sister’s son 
my father’s sister’s daughter 
my mother’s brother’s son 
my mother’s brother’s daughter 
my mother’s sister’s son 
my mother’s sister’s daughter 


Child Generation 
my son 
my son 


my daughter 
my children 
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ibn ?axi 
bint ’axi 
ibn Puxti 
bint ?uxti 


?ibn ?ibni 
?ibn binti 
bint *ibni 
bint binti 
ulaad ulaadi 
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my brother’s son 
my brother’s daughter 
my sister’s son 


my sister’s daughter 
Grandchild Generation 


my son’s son 

my daughter’s son 

my son’s daughter 

my daughter’s daughter 
my grandchildren 


Affinal Terminology 


my husband (reference) 
my husband (address), my spouse’s brother (address) 


my wife (reference) 


my wife (address), my spouse’s sister (address) 
my wives (reference) 


my spouse’s father 
my spouse’s mother (address) 

(reference) 
my son’s wife (address) 

(reference) 

male affinal of my generation or lower 
my daughter’s husband (reference) 
my spouse’s brother (reference) 
my spouse’s sister (reference) 
my sister’s husband (reference) 
my brother’s wife 
my spouse’s brother—w. sp. 
my spouse’s brother—m. sp. 
my spouse’s sister’s husband—m. sp. 
my spouse’s brother’s wife—w. sp. 
my male relative by marriage; general term to indicate anyone 
related by marriage; less immediate than sihr 
my female relative by marriage 
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THE SYRIAN ARAB FAMILY 


In an area where pastoral and agricultural pursuits occupy the efforts of up 
to ninety percent of the population, where for centuries there has been no strong 
ing organization ensuring security and stability as has been the case in 
the Arab Middle East, one might conjecture that the family as a social unit 
would have much greater importance than its counterpart in Western culture. 
Even a short acquaintance with this part of the world bears out this conjecture 
for it soon becomes evident that an individual derives both status and role en- 
tirely from the position of his family and from his position within the family; 
the greater part of his activities are related to some degree or other with those 
of other members of this group. It also becomes apparent that the Arab con- 
cept of ah! “family,” differs from the lineal concept typical of our culture and 
includes individuals other than those of the immediate family of procreation 
and orientation and that a much closer degree of relationship exists between 
an individual and his collateral relatives. 

From the terminology collected it is seen that the *ahl of Arab urban 
centers can be counted in ascending generations to the third; similarly, the ’ahl 
may run to the third desc:nding generation. For all practical purposes, however, 
kinship terms usually operate over a span of five generations, two above and 
two below the speaker. 

Horizontally, in theory, the terms are limitless. However, they are usually 
traced through an individual’s parents, siblings, spouses, siblings’ children and 
spouses. Beyond this point, relationship may be recognized but such individuals 
are not usually considered to be within the ?ahl. 

It is usual for sons to bring their wives to live with or near the parental 
household and, similarly, for daughters to leave on marriage; thus, ties between 
an individual and his father’s brothers and their progeny are stronger than with 
those related through female kin. 


INDICATIONS OF PRACTICE OF PARALLEL-COUSIN MARRIAGE’ 


Application of the term ‘ammi to persons outside the kin group as a respect- 
ful form of address is some indication of the important status of father’s brothers 
within the group. In the material collected from both informants the following 
usages of this term were noted: 





3 In this paper the term “parallel-cousin marriage” is used to mean marriage between the 
children of brothers as distinct from “cross-cousin marriage” such as that between an individual 
and his mother’s brother’s daughter. 
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‘ammi my father’s brother, my spouse’s father 

?ibn ‘ammi my father’s brother’s son, my husband, my spouse’s brother 
bint ‘ammi my father’s brother’s daughter, my wife, my spouse’s sister 
mart ‘ammi my spouse’s mother 

kunnit ‘ammi = my husband’s brother’s wife 


The terms listed suggest that the bint ‘amm, “father’s brother’s daughter” 
is a potential wife and, conversely, that an ibn ‘amm, “father’s brother’s son,” 
is a prospective husband. The implications of the related terms are consistent: 
‘ammi “my father’s brother” also means “my father-in-law”; mart ‘ammi “the 
wife of my ‘amm” means both “my father’s brother’s wife” and “my mother. 
in-law”; kunnit ‘ammi (Damascus) “daughter-in-law of my ‘amm” means both 
“daughter-in-law of my father’s brother” and “daughter-in-law of my father-in- 
law” i. e. “my sister-in-law” ( = “wife of my spouse’s brother”). Similarly, the 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law relationship is described as ?ibn ‘ammi “son of my 
amm” and bint ‘ammi “daughter of my ‘amm.” 

Both informants confirmed the fact that marriage between parallel-cousins 
was customary. Among Moslems it is deemed most fitting that a man’s first 
marriage be with his bint ‘amm “father’s brother’s daughter” or, next in desira- 
bility, his bint xaal “mother’s brother’s daughter.” 

The Palestinian Christian informant felt that the practice of cousin mar- 
riage was no longer typical among urban Christians and that acculturation 
through long contact with the West tended to make the family resemble more 
and more the family of the West. He conceded, however, that large numbers 
of Christians still regard their cousins as potential spouses. He stated that use 
of the terms ?ibn ‘ammi and bint ‘ammi was only as a form of affectionate and 
intimate address between his parents. The Syrian Moslem informant, on the 
other hand, stated that these terms were the customary form of address used 
by his parents. 

In many Arabic dialects the word for father-in-law has been a derivative of 
the root Hmw, “protect”, but such derivatives seem to have died out except for 
the use of Hmu as a term for “father-in-law” in Maltese Arabic.* Both in- 
formants indicated that Hmaayi “my father-in-law,” derived from this same 
root, could not be used either as a term of reference or address for father-in-law. 
It is of interest to note the persistence of this term, however, in such phrases as 
mart Hmaayi (Damascus) “my mother-in-law” (literally, “my father-in-law’s 


4 Brenda Seligman, Studies in Semitic Kinship (Bulletin, School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London, vol. 3, pp. 51-68, 263-279, 1923). 
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wife”); ibn Hmaayi (Damascus) “my brother-in-law” (literally, “my father- 
in-law’s son”) and bint Hmaayi (Damascus and Tiberias) “my sister-in-law” 
and also the corresponding feminine form Hmaati “my mother-in-law” 
(Tiberias) . 

TEKNONYMY 

It is also customary for parents to be called by the name of their first born 
son, as ’abu muHammad “father of Mohammed” or ?umm muHammad “mother 
of Mohammed.” This becomes a common term of address and reference and is 
used by persons both within and without the kin group. Usually the eldest child 
does not use this term in addressing or referring to a parent but younger siblings 
do, In the event that the eldest child dies, the parents continue to be called by 
his name. 

RECIPROCAL TERMS 

Affinal terms denoting reciprocal relationship are common in Arabic. One 
such relationship is that of ‘adiil: men married to two sisters refer to or address 
each other as ‘adiili. Similarly, wives of two brothers call each other silfti.° 

Marriages such as these create bonds between otherwise unrelated persons and 
usage of these reciprocal terms usually implies intimacy and affection. Yet the 
Palestinian informant felt that these terms as often imply strife and tension 
between such individuals, since problems of distribution of property rights on 
the death of the spouses’ father frequently arise. The Syrian informant stated 
that much of the reciprocal terminology is used only in rural areas and among 
the lower classes and that in his own family relationships are usually described 
by use of terms involving ‘amm. 

As a form of affectionate address, reciprocal terminology is also used be- 
tween parents and children, uncle and nephews, etc. Thus, a father will address 
his son as baaba; his daughter is not so addressed but is called binti. A mother 
may use the term maama reciprocally to her sons and daughters. An uncle in 
affectionate address to male or female progeny of his siblings uses ‘ammi or 
xaali to the ones who would so address him, while, similarly, an aunt uses ‘ammti 
or xaalti to her nieces or nephews. For example, the Palestinian informant re- 
called that the mother’s sister customarily called him xaalti. 


EXTENSION OF TERMS 
Several kinship terms are extended to non-related or little-known people to- 
ward whom one wishes to show respect. Thus ya axuuy (Tiberias) or ya "axi 


5 The masculine term silfi from the same root is non-reciprocal: a woman calls her hus- 
band’s sister’s husband silfi but is called by him bint ‘ammi or bint Hmaayi. 
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(Damascus) “my brother” may be used as a term of friendly address to col- 
laterals of Ego’s generation and also to friends or persons of equal rank in in. 
formal conversation. The term ‘ammi “my father’s brother” may also be used 
as a polite form of address to an elder or superior and denotes respect. 


COMPARISON OF TERMINOLOGIES 
The two lists, given above, Palestinian Christian and Syrian Moslem, are 
almost identical. There are three minor dialectal differences (i:u in ?immi:?ummi, 
kinnti:kunnti; uu:zero in ?abuuy:?abi, *axuuy:?axi; Z . . . z:z . . . Z in Zooz: 
zooz). There are three clear terminological differences: (1) the classificatory 
terms Hafiid, Hafiidti “grandson,” “granddaughter” which appear in the 
Palestinian list only, where they are in addition to the descriptive terms for 
grandchildren which appear in both lists; (2) the sequence kunnit ‘ammi “my 
husband’s brother’s wife” in the Syrian list only; and (3) the variation in the 
terminology used in addressing or referring to one’s wife. The difference of usage 
of ?ibn ‘amm and bint ‘amm for husband and wife was discussed in the section 
on parallel-cousin marriage above. The Syrian informant indicated further that 
the use of the term marti “my wife” should be avoided and that only within 
the family circle was the term bint ‘ammi used. In Moslem society reference to 
a man’s spouse or spouses is limited and when necessary, the term Hurimti “my 
wife” or Hariimi “my harem” are used. These terms are derived from the root 
Hrm which has to do, among other things, with anything forbidden or sacred. 
AMERICAN LEGATION 
Damascus, Syria 











THE EARLY CULTURES OF THE 


ISLAND OF KYUSHU, JAPAN 
HIROSHI DAIFUKU 


CONSIDERABLE PROBLEM confronts the student seeking informa- 

tion about Japanese prehistory. A mass of conflicting and inadequately 
substantiated hypotheses which have received a minimal aid from archaeology 
can be found. The majority of sources which are readily available are concerned 
primarily with the Neolithic cultures of central and northern Honshu. This 
concentration of interest, which is understandable in view of the history of the 
development of archaeology in Japan, is unfortunate since the island of Kyushu 
is probably much more important insofar as the problem of the origins of Japa- 
nese culture is concerned. The present paper summarizes a group of reports nor- 
mally inaccessible to Western students because they are printed in Japanese, and 
offers some suggestions of probable routes of entry into Japan of the several 

istoric cultures. 

The island of Kyushu is the southernmost of the four main islands of Japan. 
It is separated from the island of Honshu by the Straits of Shimonoseki which 
are less than 2,000 meters wide. It is connected to the Asiatic mainland by two 
submerged mountain chains: (1) the Tsushima Arc which includes the islands 
of Tsu and Iki, with intervals between these islands and Korea of less than 
forty miles; (2) the Ryukyu Arc which consists of a series of islands stretching 
from Formosa and the Philippines northward to Kyushu. 

The Yellow Sea and the straits between Kyushu and Korea are part of the 
continental shelf where the average depth is only 125 to 150 feet. During the 
last glaciation the level of the sea has been estimated to have lowered 105 meters 
during the maximum period of glaciation and 85 meters during the last glacial 
stage. These reductions in sea level mean that the islands of Japan would have 
been part of the Asiatic continent during that period. The existence of a land 
bridge is borne out by discoveries of fossilized members of the elephant family, 
e. g- Elephas nomadicus, which occurred at this time both on the mainland and 
the Japanese islands. The presence of modern Pleistocene forms such as bear, 
deer, badger, and macaque (the fabled “See no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil” 
monkey) support this thesis. Therefore it would not be surprising to find the 
remains of Pleistocene man in Japan, although no authenticated reports have 
been established.’ 

1 Naora reported the discovery of “Paleolithic implements” in the Province of Harima, 
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The island of Kyushu is very mountainous. Ash and lava plateaus have 
been cut by swift-running short rivers. Outwash plains are relatively narrow and 
small in extent. The rugged topography has caused the concentration of popu- 
lation along the coastal plain and in the valleys. Most of the upland area has 
little soil and supports nothing more than a forest or coarse grass. Kyushu is 
characterized by a humid sub-tropical climate. It is directly in the monsoon belt 
and is therefore characterized by very hot summers with abundant rainfall. Win- 
ters are mild, and during the winter season there may be a little snow on the 
northern coast. The island was once covered by a sub-tropical forest of broadleaf 
evergreens, remnants of which still survive today in isolated mountain districts, 
In extreme southern Kyushu numerous tropical elements are found, such as 
palms and banana plants. 

The concentration of early sites in Kyushu was primarily along the heavily 
indented western coast, a region of shallow seas teeming with marine fauna. 
Within this ecological setting primary distinctions of these early cultures have 
been determined on the basis of stratigraphy. Three broad classes of pottery 
are used to define the pre-historic period of Japan. These are: (1) the Jémon 
or “cord-pattern” ware which is found in the Mesolithic (no agriculture, no 
domesticated animal except the dog) and early Neolithic periods in Kyushu, 
and is characterized by textile, cord, comb markings, or incised patterns; (2) the 
Yayoi ware is considered to be Neolithic and Eneolithic in date, and is charac- 
terized by simple surface treatment and is frequently wheel-made; (3) the Proto- 
historic Iron Age is characterized by excellent wheel-made pottery, well polished 
and fired greyish-black, known as the Iwaibe ware. Yayoi ware survives in this 
period and is then usually called Hanibe. 


SUMMARIES OF JOMON SITES IN KYUSHU 
The Onga valley is in northwestern Chikuzen, the province nearest the 
island of Tsu. The valley is characterized by detached granitic hills which con- 
sist mostly of fault blocks with Lower Tertiary areas of dissected hill country 
and relatively abundant alluvial land. From north to south the basin is forty to 
fifty kilometers long and ten to twelve kilometers wide. The valley is drained 
by the Onga River and its tributaries. Along the coast are low sand dunes. 


Honshu (N. Naora, On the Discovery of Paleolithic Relics in the Province of Harima, Journal, 
Anthropological Society of Tokyo, vol. 46, pp. 155-165, 212-228, 1931: in Japanese). The 
“implements” and faunal remains were surface finds eroded from a layer of gravel exposed 
in a cliff by wave action. The “implements” were very crude and may have been naturally 
formed; furthermore the association could have been fortuitous. This report does not seem 
to be accepted by most of the archaeologists of Japan. 
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The presence of Jémon sites was first recognized by surface finds reported 
in brief communications. In October, 1932, Jémon sherds were found in sites 
along the Onga River.* These were a number of small shell mounds along the 
river from the region of the hills northward to its mouth and also along the 
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Fic. 1. Archaeological sites on Kyushu referred to in the text. 


sea coast. None of the available reports indicate any stratification. Some of 
the shell mounds contained “mixed” Jomon and Yayoi remains. 

One such shell mound was located beneath a sand dune eight meters above 
sea level. The top 90 to 120 centimeters contained sand, presumably sterile. Be- 
low this was a stratum of shell, 90 centimeters thick and 14 to 16 square meters 
in area, above another sterile sand stratum. Within the shell stratum, Jomon 


2 Y. Tanaka, Neolithic Pottery with Rope Pattern Found in Northern Kyushu (Kékogaku 
Zasshi, vol. 26, no. 7, pp. 42-60, Tokyo, 1936) [in Japanese]. 
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pottery, bones of pig, deer, fish, and birds were found, but no evidence of 
agriculture. 

The pottery forms found in the Onga valley were predominantly bowls and 
vases, generally round in outline and contrasting with the conical shaped vessels 
found in the Jomon of central and northern Honshu. Many of them were fur. 
nished with handles. There was no uniformity in firing, for the colors ranged 
from buff through reddish-brown to shades of black. This pottery seems to be 
unique in Kyushu in its elaborate treatment of rim forms. Generally the rims 
of Jémon vessels in Kyushu tend to be simple, but the Onga variety is character- 
ized by multiple grooves, everted rims, and also tapered rims. The designs en- 
graved on the walls of the pot are interesting. Relatively wide grooves in 
horizontal-parallel, curvilinear, and “V” pattern motifs are common. Volutes, 
spirals, and circles are also used. The impression one has in looking over these 
sherds is a sense of precision and control in surface treatment which is lacking 
in the Jomon vessels of other areas in Kyushu. 

In spite of the meticulous quality of surface design, these vessels are tech- 
nically poor. They are said to be somewhat poorly fired and brittle. Sand seems 
to be the universal temper; wall thickness varies from 4.5 to 7.5 milimeters. 

Both chipped and polished stone tools are found in the Joémon and Jémon- 
Yayoi sites in this area. Most are rather crude, but polished rectangular axes 
with oval or rectangular cross-sections are fairly common. There are also 
chipped obsidian blades and arrowheads. The latter are well shaped, and most 
have concave bases, although a photograph of a leaf-shaped form is also included 
in Tanaka’s report. 

Mori is a site in the Province of Bungo, located on the northern coast of 
Kyushu. The climatic conditions found here are somewhat different from the 
rest of Kyushu. The Inland Sea, of which this is the southern boundary, is 
Mediterranean in climate and therefore characterized by dry summers. Archae- 
ologically Bungo is not well known. Surface finds of Jémon material have been 
reported from time to time, but it was not until 1932 that any material was 
found in situ. 

This was the shell mound of Mori, located in the southwestern section of 
Kunisaki Peninsula. To the east and south of Mori volcanic mountains stretch 
into the center of Kyushu. (Mori is a small village located on a small alluvial 
terrace twenty to thirty meters high and about four to six kilometers from the 
sea.) Part of the mound was exposed by a road cut for a distance of thirty meters. 
This cut revealed a top layer of humus 80 to 100 centimeters in thickness, with” 
no Jémon sherds and only one Iwaibe sherd. Below this was a layer of shell 75 
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to 100 centimeters in thickness containing many Jomon sherds and some stone 
implements. Three fireplaces were found beneath the shell stratum. Below this 
a layer of sterile sand was found which was excavated for an additional thirty 
centimeters. 

Higuchi* divides the sherds he discovered in Mori into three different classes, 
A, B, C, on the basis of excellence in workmanship. Group A pottery was better 
made than B, and B was better than C. However, these three types were found 
mixed in the shell mound with no evidence of stratigraphy. Some sherds were 
reported to have been painted with red, but none are shown in the report. By 
and large, curvilinear designs are common. Characteristically, mat-marked and 
pseudo-mat-marked areas are set off by incised lines. No complete vessels are 
shown. 

A human skeleton was discovered in the shell stratum. It was buried in the 
crouched (Hocker) position, oriented in a northwest-southeast axis. With the 
body a crude obsidian knife was found, which is believed to have been buried 
with it. Bones of deer and fish were found. Sea- and freshwater shells made 
up the bulk of the material present in the shell stratum. Higuchi believes that 
this indicates that the sea coast was once farther inland. 

Todoroki Village is in Higo Province seven miles south of Kumamoto, lo- 
cated on an alluvial fan formed by the Shiro River which flows westward from 
Mount Aso. This volcanic region is composed of Mount Aso and its associated 
lava, mud, and ash uplands. The crest of the alluvial fan formed by the Shiro 
comes into contact with the Aso lava twenty-five kilometers from the coast. At 
this point its elevation is about 200 meters. 

This site was excavated by the Kyoto Imperial University for only one week 
in December, 1919.* The shell stratum, which was two or three feet thick, lay 
beneath six inches of surface soil. The shells consisted of at least eleven species, 
of which the majority were oysters and clams. Deer and wild pig bones were 
also abundant. 

The Jomon pottery of this site is rather coarsely made and rather crudely 
decorated. The brittle ware is fired dark brown to black in color. The rims of 
the bowls were frequently decorated by crude finger impressions. Spiral motifs 





3 K. Higuchi, Ueber die neu gefundenen Muschelhaufen Mori . . . unweit von Takada 
(Shizengaku Zasshi, vol. 3, pp. 18-50, Tokyo, 1931), p. 18 [im Japanese: German summary]. 

4 K. Hamada, Excavation of the Todoroki Shell Mound in the Province of Higo (Kyoto 
Imperial University Report upon Archaeological Research in the College of Literature, vol. 5, 
pp. 65-88, 1920) [im Japanese: English summary}. 
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were not very common and in general incised lines imitating finger-nail mark- 
ings or imitations of cord markings were frequently utilized as decorative motifs, 

Eighteen human skeletons were discovered in the shell stratum, three of them 
infants. All adult skeletons were interred in a contracted position. No fixed 
orientation of the remains were observed. Some skeletons were laid face up while 
others were on their sides. One skeleton, interred in a sitting position, had shell 
bracelets in association with it. 

Chipped and polished stone axes were found; usually oval in cross-section; 
some completely polished while others had only ground edges. Hard sandstone, 
diorite, or serpentine was commonly used to make these axes. Obsidian arrow- 
heads were also found. Most arrowheads had concave bases; flat-based and 
slightly convex based forms were also present. 

Two boar’s tusks were found: one unworked except for a hole drilled through 
the basal portion of the tusk; the other was ground and had two drilled holes. 
In general, the assemblage of stone and bone was not abundant nor of excellent 
quality. Triangular mace heads and stone balls made up the rest of the arti- 
facts present. 

The site of Idzumi is on the northwestern coast of the Province of Satsuma. 
The shell mound is located on an alluvial terrace (25 meters above sea level) 
overlooking the present alluvial plain of the Komenotsu River. The Komenotsu 
a small river running from north to south through an area of small volcanic 
mountains. 

The site of Idzumi was excavated in December, 1920.5 The shell stratum, 
12 to 14 inches thick, was covered with surface soil; beneath it lay sterile yellow 
earth. Pot sherds were abundant, although no complete vessels were recovered. 
Wide mouthed jars seemed to be the predominating form, usually fired brownish 
black to black. As in other sites, sand was used as the chief tempering material. 
The surface designs tend to use straight lines, and the curvilinear motifs, which 
are so common in the northern part of Kyushu, are rare. Generally short parallel 
lines, particularly herring-bone patterns, are common design elements. A few 
sherds present, with cord-impressed patterns, were made of finer clay than the 
other sherds, and the authors believe that these were probably imported. 

A few fragments of a human skeleton wete recovered. Wild boar and deer 
bones formed the majority of the faunal remains, with small quantities of re- 
mains of dog, badger, wolf, whale, and horse. Six incisors and two molars—the 


5 K. Hasebe, On the Shells, Animal Bones and Human Remains Found in the Shell 
Mound at Idzumi (Kyoto Imperial University Report upon Archaeological Research in the 
College of Literature, vol. 6, pp. 5-10, 1921) [im Japanese: English summary]. 
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total remains of the horse or horses—were recovered in the top section of the 
shell mound, hence the authors suggest that they were probably intrusive. 

Nine celts and one chisel were recovered, together with weight stones, grind- 
ing stones, round stones of indeterminate use, and hammer stones. The celts 
and the chisel were made of hard greenish hornfels, the hammerstones, weights, 
etc. of andesite. Obsidian fragments were found, but no artifacts of obsidian 
were present. 

Of six fragmentary bone needles, one had an eye; another with an incised 
head may have been an ornamental pin. Two fragmentary shell bracelets and 
a crescent-shaped shell with two holes bored in it complete the list of material 
artifacts recovered. 

The site of Ibusuki in southern Satsuma is found in a physiologically com- 
plicated region made up of several active or recently dormant volcano cones, areas 
of dissected andesite flow, and an extensive lapillae plateau. At the extreme 
south, Kagoshima Bay—enclosed between Satsuma and Osumi peninsulas—is 
a tectonic depression in the plateau surface. The southern ash plateau, while 
not continuous, binds together all these features. Over a large proportion of the 
area stream erosion has reduced the region to slopes with confused drainage 
patterns. 

This area is somewhat isolated from the rest of Kyushu and northern Japan 
by the formidable barrier of the Kyushu range. Cultural connections today show 
strongest relations with the Ryukyus to the south. Even today the Satsuma dia- 
lect spoken in the homes of this region is not understood by other Japanese. 

The site of Ibusuki lies just north of the small harbor of Yamagawa, one 
mile east of Unagi-ike pond. Hamada’s report covers a series of test pits dug 
beside the gorge of a small intermittent stream.* This little gorge is 20 to 50 
feet in width and approximately 15 feet deep at its maximum width. The upper- 
most layer of ash is believed to be a deposition from the most recent eruption of 
Mount Kaimon-dake. This event was recorded in the Sandai-jitsuroku, a histori- 
cal annal, in July the sixteenth year of Jokwan (874 AD). The next layer of 
volcanic mud, as well as the ash bed below it, is identified as deposits from an 
extinct volcano whose crater is now known as Unagi-ike pond. 

Seven distinct levels were recognized at Site “B” where direct superposition 
of Yayoi over Jémon ceramic wares were observed. Level one consists of one 
to two feet of volcanic ash, sterile and believed to represent the last eruption of 





6 K. Hamada, A Prehistoric Site at Ibusuki in the Province of Satsuma and the Pottery 
' Found in It (same series, vol. 6, pp. 11-15, 1921) [in Japanese: English summary). 
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Mount Kaimon-dake. Level two consists of a foot of volcanic mud. This, and all 
succeeding layers below are believed to be the products of eruptions from ex. 
tinct Unagi-ike. This layer is also sterile. Level three consists of three feet of 
volcanic ash in which many Yayoi pots were recovered, together with a few 
Iwaibe sherds. Level four consists of four feet of volcanic ash in which Jémon 
ware was found in Site “C” approximately twelve meters to the west. This layer 
was sterile in Site “B.” Level five consists of a foot of volcanic ash in which. 
Jomon sherds were found. The ash of this layer is basically similar to Level four, 
and is brownish-black in color. Level six consists of sterile yellow colored vol- 
canic ash approximately four feet in depth. Level seven was the stream bed. No 
excavation was carried on below this level. 

The Jémon ware of this site was colored brick-red. The excavators believe 
that this was caused by secondary firing from the hot volcanic ashes and that 
the original color was probably brownish-black. The ware is characterized by 
relatively crude incised lines. Curvilinear lines applied to both inside and out- 
side of the rims of the vessels appear to be the common design element. Punctate 
designs and “finger-nail” incisions are also common motifs. 

Fifteen species of shell were identified. The bones of the wild boar and the 
deer were present. 

Only a very small number of stone implements were obtained. Two crudely 
chipped axes were found in the upper, Yayoi, level. No other artifacts, except 
for some “pitted stones” (river pebbles with hollows chipped in the center) were 
recovered, but this may be due to the small amount of excavation accomplished. 

Other Jomon sites were reported in Sugo Village, Bungo Province; in Naga- 
saki City, Nagasaki Province (Jomon, Yayoi, and Iwaibe sherds were found in 
Nagata, a suburb of Nagasaki) ; in Kagoshima City, Satsuma Province (accord- 
ing to Munro, these were refuge caves) ; and in the Isa District of northern Sat- 
suma Province. 

Several types of Jomon pottery were reported in Isa District. Todoroki, pre- 
viously mentioned, is included in this survey; other sites are Adaka and Mount 
Higo. The pottery of this area is characterized by parallel curvilinear lines, 
herring-bone designs, parallel straight lines, pseudo-“finger-nail” designs, and 
some vessels with added clay fillets. 


SUMMARIES OF YAYOI SITES IN KYUSHU 


In Onga valley a number of small shell mounds have geen identified as con- 
taining a mixed Joémon and Yayoi culture. Such shell mounds—the sherds of 
which I have named “Transitional”—were reported for five out of twenty-two 
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sites mentioned in the lower and middle Onga valley. Of the remaining shell 
mounds, the pottery of four was Jomon and of twelve pure Yayoi. Unfortunately 
Tanaka’s report is only a very brief summary of a complicated situation." 

It is interesting to note that the shell mound found in Misaki Village which 
contained Jomon artifacts was characterized by a predominance of saltwater 
species of shellfish. Kurosaki Village, which was nearby and was also a Jémon 
shell mound, was characterized by half freshwater and half saltwater species. 
However, in the shell mounds with mixed Jomon and Yayoi remains, i. e. “Tran- 
sitional,” freshwater species of shellfish predominated over saltwater species, in- 
dicating a gradual drift away from the sea coast and a corresponding change in 
ecology. In all of these sites polished stone axes, chipped arrowheads, obsidian 
blades, stone knives or scrapers, and bone and horn utensils were found. 

In these “Transitional” sites indirect evidence for agriculture was present. 
A few sherds had unhulled rice grains as inclusions. It is suggested that there 
may be some relation to the change noted in the ecology above artd the possible 
presence of agriculture to explain abandonment of the sites along the sea coast 
with its sand dunes unsuitable for agriculture. 

In the upper Onga valley a number of Yayoi sites were reported by Okazaki.* 
In Hancho, Tate-iwa (District), the top stratum consisted of three meters of 
soil. Below this was a stratum of brownish-black colored earth thirty centimeters 
thick, in which charcoal scraps, pot sherds, and stone implements were found. 
Polished axes with rectangular or oval cross-sections, flat-based chipped arrow- 
heads, and polished slate arrowheads show strong resemblance to the “Transi- 
tional” phase. Semi-lunar knives are common, in contrast to the “Transitional” 
phase when they were rare. A polished sickle of slate (?) found is in shape very 
similar to the tool in use by the peasants today. A characceristic feature is the 
presence of stone daggers or knives which seem to be imitations of metal forms. 





7 Tanaka, Neolithic Pottery, p. 42. The following translation is the only description 
available of these “Transitional” sites: 

“Ueno Village: There is a grey-black clay layer 120 to 150 centimeters thick in the shell 
mound in which the artifacts are found. This mound has a mixture of Jamon and Yayoi wares. 
The former is mostly brown in color while the latter is a dull buff color. Dull, ash-black 
colored ware is also common. Ueki Village: Some degenerate, imitated forms of Jémon ware 
were found. They are dull buff or black in color. Seigawa Village: This is another site with 

ized Jomon and Yayoi earthenware. The Jémon is very similar to the types found in Kane- 
i Ueno in which was a poorly-fired, very fragile, sand-tempered ware. Common forms 
‘Rising Mountain’ [lug handles rising above the rim] handles, earthenware basins with 
-shaped handles, and earthenware bowls with grooved rims.” 
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8 T. Okazaki, Neolithic Sites along the Upper Onga River in Northern Kyushu (Kéko- 
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A fragment of a cast copper dagger had been discovered earlier, but its proven- 
ience is not certain. 

Okazaki describes the pottery as follows: 

Here, large jar coffins have been discovered; insofar as the firing is considered, 
the ware is so hard it rings when struck. It is characterized by the so-called “Haniwa” 
red-brown luster. In this site most of the sherds belong to this “jar coffin lineage” 
vessel. Many of the votive vessels had the same shape as the jar coffins and are 
found occasionally together. However, these vessels were infrequently made in 
rene: : Sy te cet Seis end in Telag! were diem 
vessels made. . . . Most o pottery in Tate-iwa belong to the type found in Oh- 
kuma and Takagi. 


These sites in the upper Onga valley seem to be later in time than the Yayoi 
sites on the lower Onga. Apparently these sites represent a true Neolithic stage 
of development, in contrast to the “Transitional” phase sites where the primary 
economy was still Mesolithic in character with primary dependence placed upon 
the gathering of salt- and freshwater shellfish. 

The site of Okamoto, Suku, in Chikuzen Province is famous. This site is 
a few miles southeast of Fukuoka City. It has been repeatedly visited and studied 
by many archaeologists. The most complete report extant on any Kyushu site 
is the result of a week of excavation by Shimada, Higo, Uyehara, et al., of the 
Archaeological Institute of Kyoto Imperial University in September, 1929.° 

Okamoto of Suku is a small group of houses in the village of Kasuga, 
Tsukushi-gun, in the Province of Chikuzen. This part of the Province is very 
old in history and was included in the ancient prefecture of Na which played 
an important role in the intercourse between protohistoric Japan and the Han 
court of China. The district of Suku lies on an alluvial terrace at the foot of a 
range of hills undulating from Mount Ushikubi (448 meters elevation), two 
miles to the south. This area is part of the small Fukuoka plain. The coast line 
is very irregular, and many small islands lie off shore. 

The four areas excavated were named respectively A, B, C, and D by the 
archaeologists. Site “A” is at the northern extremity of the alluvial level six 
feet higher than the surrounding rice fields, and is now isolated by a road. Orig: 
inally this site was connected to the high levels to the south where the houses of 
the village are now grouped. At site “A” the top stratum was approximately two 





9 S. Shimada, Studies on the Prehistoric Site of Okamoto, Suku, in the Province of 
Chikuzen (Kyoto Imperial University Report upon Archaeological Research in the College of 
Literature, vol. 11, 1930 [in Japanese: English summary]. 
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feet thick. In this layer Iwaibe sherds were found, as well as later porcelain sherds. 
Below this stratum was one of black earth, about three feet deep, which contained 
brown Yayoi pottery. These were bowls, jars, vases, and bowls set on pedestals. 
The majority of the vessels recovered were wheel-made. 

Site “B” is some ten feet higher than the surrounding rice fields. It lies inter- 
mediate between “A” and the houses of the village of Okamoto. In 1914-15 the 
villagers accidentally found forty double urns together with two bronze mirrors 
and a jasper bead. The present excavation near this spot (approximately 68 by 
60 square feet) exposed ten sets of double coffin urns.*° 

Two types of double funerary urns were found in Okamoto. The more com- 
mon was made up of two vessels of similar size and shape set mouth to mouth. 
Of the eleven jar coffins recovered three (Coffins 9, 10, and 11) were of the 
type with one large urn fitted over a smaller urn. These urns are large: at Oka- 
moto the longest urn (two vessels fitted together) was 7 feet long while the 
shortest was 2 feet long. 

These jars are sand tempered, finely baked, and fired uniformly red. Each 
jar is roughly 2 to 2, feet in diameter and about 3 feet tall. There is little in- 
dividual variation in the shape of the urns. Two rim forms are present, one 
shaped like the numeral “7”, the other “T” shaped. Fillets of clay were usually 
added to the neck and to the waist of the jars. The authors suggest that this 
clay was added for both decorative purposes as well as for additional strength. 

Site “D,” north of Site “B,” is located on a small elevated area. Formerly, a 
large granite block (11 by 6 by 1 feet) covered a cist three feet deep in which 
a funerary urn (or urns?) was found together with bronze mirrors, bronze dag- 
gers, and fragments of a glass disc, the type called pi in China. This was dis- 
covered in 1899 by a local farmer and since that time most of the articles enu- 
merated have been scattered. Some confirmation of this was obtained by Dr 





10 Coffin 1, recovered in the southern margin of the excavation, was almost horizontal 
and less than a foot from the surface. The two jars were joined at the rims and nearly equal 
in size. A bronze dagger or short sword was found in the coffin. The archaeologists believe that 
the joint of the two jars was once sealed with clay. Coffin 2, found nearby, was similar to No. 
1 in shape but a bit smaller. Coffin 3 was found eight feet northwest of Coffin 2. The axis 
of the coffin was southeast to northwest and it was at right angles to Coffins 1 and 2. The 
upper jar was partially destroyed. The total length of the combined jars was approximately 
six feet. Four coffins (Coffins 4 to 7) constituted a group found east of the first coffin. These 
were all broken. Coffin 4 was filled with fine soil, mixed with red ochre and “a white sub- 
stance which seems to be the remains of human bones.” Coffins 8, 9, and 10 were found in 
the northern section of the excavated area. At Site “C,” southwest of Site “B,” another 
double urn burial found was designated Coffin 11. 
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Nakayama who discovered a few fragments of a bronze mirror and a horn bead 
at this site. Reconstruction has shown that these fragments were portions of a 
Ch’ing-pai mirror and a “Star-Cloud” mirror. 

Besides the material from the excavation a number of other artifacts were 
obtained from the general area from time to time. Daggers shaped like Malayan 
krisses (the triangular straight edged form), halberds, molds made of sandstone 
for the casting of daggers and halberds, magatama or comma-shaped beads, 
kudatama or cylinderical beads, bronze mirrors, glass disc pi, and pottery. 

Double urn burials have been found in China and Korea as well as Japan. In 
Japan, this type of burial was restricted to the western margins of Kyushu close 
to continental influences. Shimada and Hamada date the use of the double um 
burial in the period 100 BC to 100 AD, i. e. contemporary with the Han period 
in China.™’ This stage of development of the Yayoi cannot be called a Bronze 
Age. The period of time involved appears to be short and the amount of bronze 
used is too small. Most of the bronze weapons were probably imported, although 
some knowledge of metallurgy was present as shown by the discoveries of sand- 
stone molds. In Okamoto only one semi-lunar knife was found by the excavators, 
although several had been reported earlier. Obsidian arrowheads and obsidian 
fragments have also been reported, but none were found in situ by the excavators. 

The Yayoi pottery found in Ibusuki, Satsuma, was present in a layer of vol- 
canic ash above another layer containing Jomon pottery. Associated with the 
Yayoi ware in this level were a few Iwaibe sherds—wheel-made, black, polished 
ware which belongs to the Yamoto period (Protohistoric Iron Age). The pre- 
dominant forms of Yayoi found at Ibusuki were bowls, cups with high stands, 
and jars. The Yayoi ware (more correctly Hanibe) was very poorly made. Gen- 
erally a rough clay was used with a considerable amount of sand. The majority 
of the cups with stands (pedestal cups or bowls) wete made of finer clay and 
colored with red ochre. Surface treatment was generally plain, and decoration 
was usually applied only to a limited area. In many cases a narrow band sur- 
rounds the shoulder of a vase. Flat bands of clay, on which simple geometric 
designs are incised, also occur on the waist of the vases. 





11 Shimada and Hamada date the use of the double urn burial on the following basis. 
The fragments of the bronze mirrors found in situ were originally from China. The meander 
pattern (Ch’ing-pai) and “Star-Cloud” pattern mirrors can be assigned to the early Han 


dynasty. The short sword found in Coffin 1 is found associated in Korea with Wu-Chu coi 
minted in 60 AD in the Han period. These weapons however, are not very satisfactory #5 
- > hegre pa they persisted into later times. The glass disc pi is also suggestive 
of the Han period. 
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In Kaba, Chikuzen Province, a site was excavated in May, 1936. Semi-lunar 
knives, polished stone axes and chisels, chipped stone axes, a stone dish, and 
stone rings made up the lithic inventory. Four types of earthenware vessels were 
present: bowls shaped like straight-sided pans, bowls shaped like spittoons, a 
deep vase with handles which was possibly used as a steamer, and pedestalled 
bowls. 

In Ogura, Chikuzen Province, double urn coffins were reported. In Jéhara, 
Hizen, a number of cist burials were found and in their neighborhood Yayoi 
pottery. Arrowheads and a polished stone axe with oval cross-section were pres- 
ent. In the suburbs of Nagasaki City a number of Yayoi sites have been found 
with Iwaibe and Yayoi sherds present, indicating late Yayoi or Hanibe sites. 
Stone, obsidian and flint artifacts were also found. 


A COMPARISON OF EARLY KYUSHU SITES 
WITH NEIGHBORING AREAS 


There are two excellent summaries of the Joémon period in the island of Hon- 
shu available in English’* giving a cultural and temporal sequence of the Jomon 
on the main island of Japan. Curvilinear motifs, cord or pseudo-cord ornamented 
pottery, wide-mouth vessels, etc., are elements common to both Kyushu and 
Honshu. However, a considerable difference is observable in the assemblage of 
associated lithic material between the Joémon of Honshu and the Jémon of 
Kyushu. In Kyushu, there seems to be an absence of such elaborate material as 
the seki-bo (stone club or baton), stone “hats,” and harpoon points. Further- 
more, the pottery from the Kyushu area, though showing many resemblances to 
the Jomon found in the north, is not as elaborate in form and variety. It is to 
be remembered that such features as spouted vessels and clay figurines which are 
found in Honshu north of the Lake Biwa line of north-central Honshu represent 
Jémon sites which existed contemporaneously with peoples in southern Honshu 
south of that line who possessed an iron Age culture, knew the techniques of 
agriculture or at least horticulture, and who possessed sufficient sophistication to 
maintain contact with the Han court of China. The Jomon of Kyushu repre- 
sents both chronologically and culturally an earlier Mesolithic period with de- 
pendence purely upon hunting and gathering techniques and was a much more 
simple culture with fewer material artifacts. 

South of Kyushu are a long string of islands, tops of the submerged moun- 

12 I. Schnell, Prehistoric Finds from the Island World of the Far East (Bulletin, Museum 


of Far Eastern Antiquities, no. 4, pp. 15-58, Stockholm, 1932); B. S. Kraus, Current Prob- 
lems in Japanese Prehistory (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, pp. 57-68, 1947). 
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tains of the Ryukyu Arc, which form a connecting link between the islands of 
Luzon, Formosa, and Kyushu. In this long series of islands I have been able 
to obtain only one report, that concerning a site on the island of Okinawa." 
This site, Ogido, is ten miles northeast of Naha, the present capitol of Okinawa, 
The mound was originally a fifth of an acre in extent, but much of it was de 
stroyed. The shell stratum was reported to have been seventy-five centimeters to 
a meter in depth. Matsumura found conical jars with crude, geometric designs 
executed in parallel incised lines or in punctate patterns imitating cord markings. 
The pottery was very crude compared to the best Jémon in Kyushu. It shows 
strongest resemblance to the Jémon ware of Ibusuki in southern Kyushu. 
Polished stone celts, crude hammer stones, bone awls, shell implements and orna- 
ments completed the list of artifacts. 

It seems to be a common habit among Far Eastern archaeologists to remark 
on vague resemblances of Early Neolithic pottery on the Asiatic continent to the 
Jémon pottery of Japan. However, a striking resemblance of surface treatment 
can be seen when the “incised ware” of the Chinese Neolithic is compared with 
the Jomon of Kyushu. This “incised ware,” which has been described in some 
detail by Wu,"* seems to be the basic type of Early Neolithic pottery of China. 
The resemblance of the Chinese ware to the Jomon ware of Honshu is not as 
close as that to Kyushu Jémon. Both the Chinese and the Kyushu wares com- 
monly have incised or punctate designs in contrast to the ware found in central 
and northern Honshu, where ordinarily fillets of clay were used for decorative 
purposes. 

Closer to Kyushu, on the southern margin of Korea near the city of Fusan, 
is a small island called Maki-no-shima. On this island Yokoyama reports three 
sites: Tdsando, Seikaku-do, and Eisen.’® The report of Yokoyama is primarily 
concerned with the material recovered from Tésando. The site of Tdsando is a 
shell mound, containing twelve species of shellfish and many bones of fishes and 
wild animals, among them numerous deer bones. Both chipped and polished 
artifacts of stone were found, the polished most common. Polished stone axes 
with oval and rectangular cross-sections, points, and blades were present. The 


13 A. Matsumura, The Shell Mounds of Ogido in Riu-Kiu (Papers, Anthropological In- 
stitute of Tokyo University, no. 3, 1920) [in Japanese: English summary]. 

14 G. D. Wu, Prehistoric Pottery in China (London, 1938). The “incised ware belongs 
to Wu’s Group III type and is said to be the most common form of pottery in Neolithic China. 

15 S. Yokoyama, Resumé des Ausgrabungsbericht ueber den Muschelhaufen Tésandé auf 
der Insel Maki-no-shima (Shizengaku Zasshi, vol. 5, pp. 1-49, 1933) [in Japanese: German 


summary ]}. 
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found at Tésando resembles the Jomon ware of Kyushu very closely. 
Most of the examples found were vertical-sided, round-bottom bowls. In some 
cases some bowls had a wide flaring mouth and resembled spittoons. Some of the 
pottery was painted with red ochre, but most of the vessels were decorated with 
incised parallel lines with herring-bone designs, punctate lines, and comb-marking. 

Yokoyama states that the Maki-no-shima culture probably represents a transi- 
tional form, in both character and location, between the Korean and Japanese 
Jémon cultures. He adds that in all probability the Japanese Jomon and the 
Korean Jomon, as evidenced by the finds at Maki-no-shima, are probably related, 
but cautions that this idea is just a suggestion pending further investigation. 

In spite of the inadequate amount of material present, this summary of the 
Mesolithic and Neolithic sites in Japan opens up the question of diffusion routes 
into Japan, and perhaps one can offer some suggestion for further research and 
field investigation. At this point it may be wise to recapitulate. Kyushu is the 
southernmost of the four main islands of Japan and is the most accessible to 
continental influences. The deeply indented coast studded with small islands offers 
greater harborage than the western coast of Honshu to the north. Off-shore 
fishing for both western Kyushu and southwestern Honshu is excellent, for the 
Kyushu waters are the chief spawning ground for sardines. The shallow seas 
teem with marine life which support large industries in modern Japan and must 
have been attractive to Japan’s Mesolithic and Neolithic inhabitants. A survey 
of Jémon sites in Kyushu has revealed that these people were primarily dependent 
upon marine life with a secondary emphasis on hunting deer and wild boar. Early 
and modern Japanese populations have been concentrated along the sea coast 
because of its favorable ecology relative to the inhospitable mountain plateaus. 

Four possible routes of migration or cultural diffusion were possible to intro- 
duce Joémon culture into Japan. The first is along the China coast north to 
Korea, then across the Straits of Tsushima into Kyushu. The second is south 
along the Manchurian coast to Korea and thence into Kyushu. The third is from 
the island of Luzon in the Philippines or the south China coast into Formosa and 
north through the Ryukyu Arc into Kyushu. A fourth is from Saghalien (Kara- 
futo) south through Hokkaido, then into Honshu and south into Kyushu. 
Let us consider these routes in turn. 

It is difficult to make any positive statement about the first route. Hardly any 
archaeological investigation has been made along the China coast. It is probable 
that the lower Yangtze and the coastal area around the Yangtze may be a center 
of the so-called “Black Pottery” culture, which is also found in the Shantung 
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Peninsula. The grey, hand-molded (occasionally cord-marked) ware which makes 
up the bulk of the material of this culture may be the progenitor of the Jémon, 
The small fishing villages on the China Coast do not differ radically from the 
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Fic. 2 Possible routes of migration or diffusion of Jémon culture into Japan. 


small Japanese fishing villages in their economy. The ecological adjustments 
which might have been demanded of a migratory group possessing a Mesolithic 
economy would have been minimal. Sewed plank canoes are found today and are 
used in ancient Shinto rituals; and they were also found on the north China 
coast within historic times. Possibly these or similar craft were also used during 
the Mesolithic period. 
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The second route along the Manchurian and Korean coast may have served 
to introduce Palae-Asiatic elements which seem to be found in the Jémon culture. 
This area is also terra incognita insofar as archaeology is concerned. 

The only site reported on the third route is that at Ogido on the island of 
Okinawa. Undoubtedly there are many southern elements present in Japanese 
culture, but insofar as this single site is concerned, it suggests that Okinawa is 
peripheral to both Kyushu and Formosa as well as the Philippines. In modern 
times, only the extreme southern end of Kyushu shows any close affiliation with 
the islands in the Ryukyu Arc. The physical connections seem somewhat tenuous 
for supporting strong ethnic or cultural movements into Kyushu along this route. 

The general assumption in Japanese archaeology to date has been to consider 
the central Honshu region as a cultural center. This assumption is probably true 
for the historic period, for this area is able to support the largest population; 
however, there has been a tendency to think of this area as a center for the pre- 
historic period also. There were three possible means of introducing pottery into 
central Honshu: one through Saghalien (Karafuto), Hokkaido, and south 
through northern Honshu; another across the Sea of Japan and over the Japa- 
nese Alps; and a third from the south, either through southwestern Honshu or 
from Kyushu. 

Random elements probably did filter into Honshu from the north. But the 
northern area of Asia is peripheral to the continental centers of higher civilization. 
On purely physical grounds the movement of culture traits and people generally 
follows the easiest path. It is difficult to imagine that the relatively sophisticated 
Jémon culture found in the central Honshu area was the result of a delayed 
transmission through the culturally barren north. Similarly, while it is not phys- 
ically impossible to cross the Sea of Japan and then the Japanese Alps into the 
lowland area, still the difficulties involved make the southern origin of the Jamon 
the more probable explanation. 

Thus I tend to the belief that northwestern Kyushu is the primary center for 
the entry of Jémon culture into Japan. The considerable diversity one finds in 
Kyushu suggests further that the Jémon culture was not the result of a major 
migratory movement or invasion. Rather, it was the product of slow diffusion of 
small groups from the Asiatic mainland over a relatively long period of time into 
the ecologically favorable area of Kyushu. Again, the fact that the best pottery 
of the Kyushu Jémon is found in this area suggests that the primary route of 
diffusion was along the China coast north through Korea and thence across the 
Tsushima Straits into Kyushu. The later elaborate Jémon cultures in central and 
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northern Honshu belong to the early historic period and were probably influenced 
by peoples possessing the Yayoi or Yamato cultures. 

Northwestern Kyushu also seems to be important in terms of the origin of the 
Yayoi culture in Japan. The Onga valley has yielded sites which show a “Transi- 
tional” and an Early phase. The “Transitional” is characterized by a continuity 
of the old shell-gathering complex with habitation restricted to the sea coast, 
In the Early phase settlement patterns changed and there seems to be indirect 
evidence for agriculture.** Negative evidence is the absence of deer and wild 
boar bones in large quantities in Yayoi sites. 

One has the impression that the Transitional was of very brief duration. It 
appears to be the result of diffusion of the knowledge of agriculture with little 
variation observable in other culture traits. The sudden appearance of the true 
Yayoi, with its elaborate burial practices allied to the customs found on the 
Asiatic mainland, suggests that the appearance of the Yayoi was the result of an 
invasion of a group of peoples possessing a superior culture who imposed their 
rule and techniques on the more primitive local inhabitants. 

Using the dates 100 BC to 100 AD as the period of the double funerary urns 
in Kyushu, the following time sequence is suggested: 


500 BC Jémon culture was probably introduced before this date. The econ- 
omy is primarily the gathering of shellfish, with a secondary emphasis 
on hunting and fishing. Habitation sites are restricted to the sea coast 
or river valleys near the sea coast. 

200BC The Transitional Period of mixed Jomon and Yayoi pottery. Thus 
far this has been identified only in Chikuzen Province in Kyushu. First 
evidence of semi-lunar knives in Kyushu. Economy is still primarily 
hunting and gathering. 

150BC Early Yayoi. No metal is present, but stone imitations of metal 
weapons are a characteristic feature of this phase. A change in habita- 
tion sites occurs during this phase and there is a suggestion that agricul- 
ture has been introduced. 

100BC Middle Yayoi. Double funerary urns of large size characterized 
this phase in Kyushu. Bronze mirrors, swords, daggers, and halberds 
are relatively common. Sandstone molds for the casting of these weapons 
have also been found. Much of the material is Han in date. 





16 These are the presence of stone sickles and the presence of unhulled rice grains as sherd 
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100 AD Late Yayoi. Yayoi culture seems to persist in peripheral areas. The 
Yayoi ware of Ibusuki, crudely made and fired, probably belongs to this 
phase. This ware would be called Hanibe in Honshu, for it was found 
in association with a few sherds of Iwaibe ware.*" 
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17 In addition to specific material cited in this paper, reference to Kyushu sites will be 
found in R. Kuwayama, Fundbericht ueber die Jomon und Yayoi Kultur in der Provinz Nage- 
saki, Kyushu (Shizengaku Zasshi, vol. 7, pp. 226-231, 1935) [in Japanese]; N. G. Munro, 
Prehistoric Sites in Kyushu (International Congress for Prehistory and Proto-Historical Sci- 
ence, Ist Meeting, pp. 263-266, 1932); M. Nagayama, Jomon-were aus Dorf Sugoh, Provinz 
Bungo (Shizengaku Zasshi, vol. 1, pp. 404-405, 1929) [im Japanese]; H. Nakayama, Doppel- 
urnensang von Ogura, Provinz Chikuzen (Shizengaku Zasshi, vol. 1, p. 170, 1929) [in Japanese]; 
T. Noguchi, Protohistoric Sites at Johara, Hizen (Kikogaku Zasshi, vol. 28, pp. 541-546, 1937) 
{in Japanese]; S. Shimada and K. Hamada, Excavation of the Shell Mound in Idzumi in the 
Province of Satsuma (Kyoto Imperial University Report upon Archaeological Research in the 
College of Literature, vol. 6, pp. 1-4, 1921) [in Japanese: English summary}; M. Tereshi, 
Jomonkeramik im Kreis Isa, Nordteii des Gaus Satsuma, Kyushu (Shizengaku Zasshi, vol. 8, 
pp. 290-308, 1936) [in Japanese: German summary]; G. T. Trewartha, Japan, a Physical, Cul- 
tural and Regional Geography (Madison, Wisconsin, 1945). 
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TRIBES AND LANGUAGES OF BAJA CALIFORNIA 
WILLIAM C. MASSEY 


INTRODUCTION 


CCOMPANYING the recent growth of Latin-American studies there has 
been an interest in reéxamining and remapping the tribes and languages of 
Middle America. Baja California has been neglected in this work because the 
native population, with a few minor exceptions in the north, waned to extinction 
by the eighteenth century. Furthermore documents for the reconstruction of 
these tribal and linguistic divisions form a body of material which is unrelated, 
in the main, to other such studies for Mexico. But it is only by the use of this 
documentation that we can arrive at boundaries and relationships for the abo- 
riginal groups of Baja California. 

It is fortunate for such a study that the conquest of the peninsula was largely 
spiritual. From the end of the seventeenth century, when the Jesuit order was 
given a free hand in establishing Spanish control in Baja California, we have a 
well-documented record of native life and groups. These Indians were not sub- 
jected to the explosive and devastating contacts with mining and the encomiendas 
of the mainland. Save for the violence which marked sixteenth and seventeenth 
century pearl fishing enterprises in the Gulf, aboriginal life was undisturbed until 
the arrival of missionaries in the various regions of the peninsula. Unfortunately 
diseases finally entered the confines of the missions and obliterated these cultures 
for all time. 

The successful foundation of Loreto in 1697 by Padre Juan Maria Salva- 
tierra marked the first permanent settlement on the peninsula of Baja California. 
It was preceded by a series of historically famous failures: Cortés (1535), 
Vizcaino (1596), Padre Kino and Admiral Atondo (1683) at La Paz, and again 
at San Bruno (1683-1685). 

From 1697 to 1767 the establishment of the Jesuit mission system and the 
reducciones of the natives to its pattern were governed by apostolic activity and 
by the contingencies of the Spanish home government. A prime requisite for con- 
tinued control in the Pacific during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
possession by Spain of a harbor on the California coast. This was needed both for 
the Manila Galleons and as a base to protect the sea lanes from pirates. The 
policy led to numerous expeditions to the west coast from Loreto and to the rela- 





1 Cook, Extent and Significance of Disease. 
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tively late expansion southward, which culminated in the foundation of Mission 
San José del Cabo in 1730.? 

The second major advance of the missions began in 1744 to the north in order 
to join with the Sonora missions in the Colorado River region. By 1767, when 
they were expelled from the New World, the Jesuits had advanced the peninsular 
missions as far north as Santa Maria, and had sent expeditions ahead, far to the 
north. 

Following the Jesuit expulsion the Franciscan order took control of the 
peninsular missions, but the aboriginal population had been wasted by the epi- 
demics of the eighteenth century. Native life, as it had been, was altered by this 
devastation, and by the assemblage of tribal remnants in distant missions. 

The Franciscans were succeeded in 1771 by the Dominicans who labored 
on the northern frontera from Rosario to New California. Only for this region 
isithere modern ethnographic information; here there are still informants living 
in'some numbers. 

Previous tribal and linguistic studies touched on the peninsula incidentally.* 
They were all concerned with larger areas and all relied simply on the well-known 
secondary sources such as Venegas and Clavigero, and on Baegert whose first- 
hand knowledge was restricted. Each such study became an authority for the 
succeeding. While some reliance must still be placed on these sources, there is 
sufficient new documentation to clarify the often confusing statements on tribal 
and linguistic groupings. Much material is now available which considerably 
alters earlier maps and inter-tribal relationships. 

Basically the arrangement in the present paper is linguistic, and the statements 
of contemporary Jesuit authorities are used. This is necessary because the native 
population declined early, and because little information is available for the 
analysis of relationships. In compensation it is important to realize that the Jesuits 
were notably acute in recording tribal and linguistic information since it was 
fundamental to their success. 

Within the linguistic frame, the basic unit is the rancheria or band. These have 
been listed and mapped tentatively unless accurate locations are possible. At 
times there seems to have been a consciousness of a larger tribal grouping. This 
is particularly true in the south of the peninsula and again on the Colorado delta. 
In all this work, field knowledge of the peninsula has been immensely helpful. 

2 Massey, Jesuit Explorations. The background of these explorations is mentioned because 
diaries and reports of the trips are a prime source for ethnogeography. 

3 Balbi, Atlas; Hervas, Catalogo, vol. 1; Johnson, Linguistic Map; Kroeber, Cultural and 
Natural Areas; Mason, Native Languages; Orozco y Berra, Geografia; Pimentel, Cuadro 
Descriptivo, Lenguas Indigenas; Thomas and Swanton, Indian Languages. 
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HUCHITI 
Synonyms: Uchita, Uchiti, Utciti, Utschiti, Utshi 

Determination as a Separate Language: In spite of minor conflicts in the 
principal historical sources on the tribes and languages of Baja California, the 
record is clear that there was a group of rancheria tribes in the Cape region 
speaking the Huchiti language. Modern studies and linguistic maps have elimi- 
nated Huchiti as a language because of insufficient data on the location and 
affiliation of the group.* 

Padre Taraval, chronicler of the Perici revolt and authority on the southern 
tribes, wrote that the Huchities spoke a language almost entirely distinct from 
the Guaicura of which it was reputedly a branch.° The Noticia of Miguel 
Venegas followed Taraval, but made Huchiti and Guaicura branches of a 
“Loretan” language. At the same time Venegas noted that Guaicura and Huchiti 
hed few words in common.” Clavigero simplified this classification by including 
Huchiti as a member of the Guaicura 

Bulogizing the life and work of the missionary-explorer Padre Clemente 
Guillén, in 1762, an Informe del estado de la misién y real presidio de Nra. Sra. 
de Loreto recorded that Padre Guillén had learned the Uchiti idiom a year 
before his death. He was credited with knowledge of two other languages, one of 
which was certainly Guaicura.* Padre Baegert listed the “Utschiti” as one of 
the six distinct languages of the peninsula.® 

In the detailed study of Huchiti-speaking tribes—Cora, Aripe, Peritie, 
Huchiti—the linguistic and areal situation makes it quite clear that, in addition 
to the Guaicura and Perici: languages in the Cape region, we are dealing with a 
more numerous group of Huchiti-speaking tribes. 

Cora: The Cora were a tribe composed of several rancherias which spoke 
Huchiti.”° First recorded mention of them comes from the expedition of Padres 
Kino and Gofii and Admiral Atondo to La Paz in 1683. During their three 





4 See Mason, Native Languages, p. 78; Thomas and Swanton, Indian Languages, p. 3; 
Mendizabal and Jiménez Moreno, Distribucién, map. Usually the entire Cape region is assigned 
to the Perici. 

5 Taraval, Journal, pp. 38, 206. 

6 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, p. 63. 

7 Clavigero, History, pp. 87, 320. 

S Documentos pare la Historia de Mexico, sez. 4, vol. 5, p. 206: “. . . se dedicé 4 aprender 
de nuevo lo suficiente del idioma Uchiti para su fin, que consigiS y & refrescar las especies que 
tenia de los otros dos idiomas en que, con incansable teson. . . . 

9 Baegert, Nachrichten, p. 176. 

10 Taraval, Journal, p. 38. 
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months’ stay at La Paz they noticed that the Cora came to their camp from the 
east. Padre Gofii, who recorded a lost vocabulary and grammar of the Cora 
language, made a trip into the land of the Cora, who were bitter enemies of the 
Guaicura. Although his journey into the rugged granite country of the Sierra 
de Las Cacachilas is poorly described, Gofii did make contact with the Cora.™ 

The Cora extended south along the Gulf from La Paz Bay to Las Palmas 
Bay and the mouth of the Arroyo de Santiago. When Padre Napoli began a 
mission at Las Palmas Bay in 1721—a mission which was later moved to the 
present site of Santiago in 1723—it was named Santiago Apéstol de Los Coras, 
Padre Napoli’s difficulties at Las Palmas Bay occurred when the Cora associated 
the Spanish with their enemies, the Guaicura.” It is significant that the present 
inhabitants of Las Palmas Bay and Santiago refer to los antiguos as the Cora." 

Padre Miguel del Barco believed the Cora belonged nearer to La Paz, and 
disagreed with Venegas who had placed them as far south as Santiago.'* How. 
ever, Venegas had stated that the Cora were a single rancheria, the name of 
which had been extended even to San José.’° As an example, Baltassar spoke of 
the Cora as a southern tribe said to inhabit Cape San Lucas.** Undoubtedly 
there was more than a single rancheria included under the name “Cora.” 

There was at least one group named for the Cora living north of La Paz. 
When Padre Clemente Guillén and Captain Esteban Rodriguez were returning 
to San Juan Malibat from the foundation of La Paz Mission they encountered 
these Cora about eleven leagues northwest of La Paz near the crest of the 
escarpment. In his diary for the 13th of December 1720, Padre Guillén wrote: 


Siguieron algunos Guaicuros amigos de los q. nos acompafiavan, 4 aquellos 
hombres, para hablarles, y quitarles, si pudiese ser, el miedo; mas luego se escondieron, 
6 retiraron tanto, q. no puso nuestra gente dar con ellos. Al ponerse el Sol, se 
recojieron ya de montear 4 esta su rancheria los naturales q. no sabian por donde les 
huviessen venido tales huespedes, ninguno quiso llegar 4 su rancheria sino solo una 
vieja, a quien regalamos con comida; esta los muchachos no entendian la lengua 
Guaicura; y 4 unos hombres, q. gritavan en Cora desde un paredon alto, y retirado, 
hablo la vieja en Cora, los llamava dezia. . . . 





11 Bolton, Rim, p. 111. 

12 Clavigero, History, pp. 258-259; Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, p. 381. 

13 Today in La Paz, and throughout the eastern Cape region, people refer to the extinct 
natives as “los Coras.” The word “Peric&” is unknown except to those conversant with written 
history. 

14 Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 347. 

15 Venegas, Noficia, vol. 1, p. 65. 

16 Baltassar, Breve Noticia. 

17 Guillén, Descubrimiento, pp. 379-380. 
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The rancheria was named San Feliz de las Coras. 

The significance of Guillén’s remarks is more in the establishment of non- 
Guaicura speaking Indians to the north of La Paz than in the fact that the natives 
were actually Cora tribesmen. Guillén linked the language with that of known 
Cora south of La Paz, and that language differed markedly from Guaicura. 

Aripe (synonyms: Aripa, Arispe): Another rancheria-tribe was the Aripe 
which Taraval listed as Huchiti and placed toward Todos Santos.** Padre 
Guillén agreed; for, in 1720, while at La Paz he wrote that they were an interior 
tribe, i. e. to the west or southwest of Las Paz. They were known to have been 
enemies of the Perici.’® 

When some Aripe (Arispe) were seen on the west side of the bay, it caused 
great consternation and fear among the Guaicura who had just been gathered 
into the mission at La Paz in 1720 from the southeast. Padre Bravo found that 
the Aripe were inveterate enemies of the Guaicura whom he brought to the bay. 
It is interesting to note that the Guaicura, in this case, knew of the presence of 
the Aripe before seeing them and were aware that it was Aripe territory near 
La Paz.” 

The small bay formed by El Mogote, a sandy peninsula opposite the town 
of La Paz, is known as the Ensenada de Los Aripes. The tribe has also given 
its name to a ranch on this bay. 

Padre Miguel del Barco designated the Aripe as a dialectic form of Guaicura; 
however he listed all Huchiti groups as Guaicura in speech.** It must be pointed 
out that by the time of his arrival on the peninsula in 1744 reorganization in 
the southern missions had blurred tribal and speech lines. 

Close relationship between the Huchiti tribes at La Paz and to the north is 
indicated by marriage of Aripe women to Perities.”” 

Perities, Tepajiguetamas, Vinees, Cantiles: The natives of La Paz referred 
to the Indians living to the north as the Perities, or as the Tepajiquetamas, 
Vinees, or Cantiles. The last name is derived from steep cliffs in the land of 
the Perities.2* Inasmuch as Taraval lists the Perities as a Huchiti rancheria, all 
these groups may be taken as Huchiti bands living beyond the great escarpment 
northwest of La Paz Bay.** When Venegas (and later Clavigero) spoke of 


18 Taraval, Journal, p. 38. 

19 Guillén, Descubrimiento, p. 378. 
20 Razon de la entrada. 

21 Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 348. 
22 Taraval, Journal, p. 185. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Idem, p. 38. 
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“Uchities” who were particularly troublesome in cutting land communication 
between La Paz and Loreto, he undoubtedly referred to these Huchiti-speaking 
groups.”* The probability is strong that these groups were those referred to as 

Huchiti: The tribe or rancheria of the Huchities, which gave its name to the 
linguistic group, inhabited the country between La Paz and Todos Santos.”® 
Such a habitat would leave them in possession of the Pacific slopes of the Sierra 
de La Laguna and its foothills on the northeast. Padre Sigismundo Taraval 
related that the Huchiti tribe claimed the mountainous southwest tip of the 
peninsula as their ancestral home. A language (Huchiti) identical to that of 
the natives near Mission Dolores del Sur was spoken there.”" 

Distribution of Huchiti Groups: An effective wedge between the Guaicura 
and the mainland Perici was formed by the continuous distribution of the 
Perities, Aripes, Huchiti, and Cora from the southern Sierra de La Giganta to 
the Sierra de La Laguna. Near the Bay of La Paz there are early indications of 
Guaicura; but, at contact, the Huchiti bands seem to have held the bay while 
Guaicura bands wandered to and from the shores. We know that a state of war 
was usual along the Bay of Peace from earliest Spanish entries. Initial Jesuit 
policy in the area was for reconciliation of Huchiti, Guaicura, and Islefio bands. 

Concentration of Huchiti population was on the Gulf coast: this is borne out 
both by the accounts and by the archaeology.”* 


PERICU 
Synonyms: Pericos, Perictie, Periciia, Picos 

Analysis of Evidence: There is little doubt of the existence of the Perici as 
a tribe and as a language distinct from all others on the peninsula. On the 
other hand it is difficult to outline the territory held by these Indians from 
documentary sources. This situation may best be resolved by considering that 
early contacts were brief, and that the Perici revolt broke four years after mission 
controls were imposed. In addition diseases began their fatal inroads into the 
Perici population a scant six years after the reéstablishment of Spanish control 
in 1736, There was never a chance for adequate evaluation of this proud tribe. 

In the main the Jesuit historians agreed that the Perici inhabited the Cape 
region south of the Tropic. Clavigero stated that they held the area from Cape 

25 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, p. 374; Clavigero, History, p. 255. 

26 Taraval, Journal, pp. 60, 254; Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, p. 66. 


27 Taraval, Journal, p. 120. 
28 Massey, Brief Report, p. 350. 
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San Lucas north to 24° as well as the Gulf islands of Cerralvo, Espiritu Santo, 
and San José.” According to Venegas Perici territory extended from the Cape 
almost to La Paz.*° These are the sources which have been used in previous 
compilations of tribal distributions: under the sweeping allowances of Venegas 
and Clavigero, it is no wonder that the Huchiti have been ignored on linguistic 
maps. By the time Longinos Martinez visited the peninsula in 1792, it had 
become legend to assign the entire Cape region to the then extinct Perici.** 

Island Pericti (Islefios): In addition to Clavigero’s statement, there is earlier 
material which assigns the southern Gulf islands to the Perici. Padre Taraval 
spoke of Perici groups on an island in the Gulf.** Writing in 1765, Padre 
Ducrue gave a clear statement on Islefio (Pericti) possession of the islands: 
“, . . todas las yslas del seno Californio esta despoblados aung. al tiempo gq. se 
empieza la conquiesta, vivian en algunas de ellas Indios Piratas q. eran de la 
nacion Pericu. . . .”** 

Several of the early voyagers in the Gulf wrote of the distinction and the 
warfare between these Islefios and mainland Indians who became known as the 
Guaicura. In 1642 Luis Cestin de Cafias, governor of Sinaloa, sailed along the 
Gulf coast. On an island “near the Cape,” probably Cerralvo, he found the 
natives in a state of war with mainland Indians whom they called “Guaicuras.”™ 
Francisco de Ortega, an early seventeenth century pearl-fisher, left a similar 
description of the Indians on an island near La Paz (Espiritu Santo?) and the 
warfare: “. . . estos dichos Indios tienen guerra contros que avitan a la costa 
de poniente que los Ilaman guaicuros. . . .”* 

The infant settlement of Las Paz was visited several times, in 1720, by the 
Islefios from San José Island in their canoes. These Indians were noted then and 
subsequently as enemies of the Guaicura. Padre Bravo drew up a treaty between 
the Islefios and the Guaicura south of La Paz, who were taken to the mission, to 
end their long-standing warfare.** The Islefios were cited as ancient enemies and 
destroyers of the Guaicura tribe.** 





29 Clavigero, History, p. 87. 

30 Venegas, Noticias, vol. 1, p. 63. 

31 Simpson, California, p. 3. 

32 Taraval, Journal, p. 38. 

33 O’Crouley, Ydea Compendiosa, p. 77. 

34 Perez de Ribas, Triumphos, pp. 442-443. 

35 Ortega, Descripcién. It is stated in the same manuscript that the natives of the island 
spoke the same language as those at La Paz, and that they were joined with them. 

36 Razon de la entrada. 

37 Venegas, Noticias, vol. 2, p. 324. 
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It is very clear from conditions at the northern end of the string of islands 
held by the Perici that the Islefios differed from tribes on the adjacent mainland. 
On the day Father Clemente Guillén returned to San Juan Malibat (December 
23, 1720) from the foundation of Mission Pilar de La Paz, he described the third 
sacking of the Malibat Mission by the Islefios from San Joseph (San José) and 
La Catalana (Santa Catalina) Islands: 

Estas visitas de los de Sn. Joseph 4 Malibat parecen ser movidas de especial 

i ia del Sor. que ha avido causa mui graves de enemistad, y muchas muertes, q. 

los Izlefios; no ha sido posible avocarlos y q. con el beneficio de la 
lengua se hagan amistades; porg. se recataron siempre los Izlefios y maiormte. porg 
no ha avido interprete, q. les clin, of Stems eatin hs tin Chalidinas ae tien 


SUIEIas 11 0, tp La Pan] Sietene & foo euncecies bar Geel pain aneeh 
otros fines del viage, ser uno la pazificacion de los Izlefios con estos otros de todas 
estas playas; porg. unos, y otros viviessen seguros. Se esperaba tener lenqua en La 
SEE Eefine «leo Seleian oftnmenso, uo ta Seem, comes concurrieron alli varias 
vezes playanos de arriba: con todo, esso, no aviendo ido a La Paz estas canoas, y gente 
q. no pudo dar noticia 4 sus paisanos de lo succedido en La Paz. . . . 


So successful were these Islefio raids that the mission was abandoned and 
surviving natives, who were also being diminished by disease, moved to Apaté 
where Mission Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores (del Sur) was founded in 1721. 
This was also a move to halt depredations of the Huchiti bands between La Paz 
and Loreto. 

Occupation of the Gulf islands was probably occasional: Cerralvo is dry; 
Espiritu Santo has water in tinajas; and, of the three, only San José has perma- 
nent running water. In his memorial of the 1596 Vizcaino expedition, Gonzalo 
de Francia said that the “Isla de Las Mugeres” (Espiritu Santo) was uninhabited, 
and visited by the natives only in summer.*® 

Mainland Perici: There are numerous documentary descriptions of the cus- 
toms of the mainland Perici, but little on the language or tribal alignments. At 
San Bernabé Bay, near Cape San Lucas, Pedro Porter Casanate wrote in 1649 
of the warfare between the maritime Indians and natives, referred to as Guai- 
curas, living in the interior. The coastal Indians prevented the interior Indians 
from sharing in the spoliation of a stranded whale.*® The same Porter Casanate 


compiled a vocabulary at San Bernabé which, unfortunately, is not extant.** 








38 Guillén, Descubrimiento, p. 384. 
39 Wagner, Pearl Fishing, p. 219. 
40 Documentos Inéditos, vol. 5, p. 9. 
41 Idem, vol. 5, p. 14. 
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Taraval regarded the Perici as linguistically distinct from all other groups in 
the south; Barco was also convinced of this distinction.*” 

Largely by elimination, the Perici must have held the tip of the peninsula 
from Cape San Lucas around to Las Palmas Bay on the Gulf side. The Perici. 
Cora boundary south of Santiago can probably best be located on the watershed 
dividing the San José from the Santiago drainages. During the early days of the 
revolt there were numerous Perici at Santiago. After readjustments in mission 
populations following the great epidemics, Padre Consag write in 1748 (in his 
memorial on the life of Father Antonio Tempis) that Perici was the language 
spoken at Mission Santiago.** 

Essentially the Perici were a coastal population skilled at getting a living 
from the sea. Their isolation on the extreme end of the peninsula, while preserving 
their tribal and linguistic entity, lends credence to the theory that they represent 
an archaic New World culture in an extreme externally marginal position.“ 

There are three recorded Perici rancherias: Anica on the Cape, in the juris- 
diction of Mission San José, 24 leagues from Santiago;*° Yeneca (Leneca), a 
large rancheria of approximately 300 people;*® and Puurum, probably near 
Santiago.** 

Two modern place names in the territory of the extinct Perici: add to this 
list. Caduatio (Cadufio, Gaduafio, Caduefio) , a town south of Miraflores, is said 
to have meant “arroyo verde.” In the Arroyo of San Pablo, an affluent of 
Caduafio Arroyo, is a ranch named Calluco (Galluco) which is said to be a 
native place name.*® 

Unaffiliated Groups in the South: Jesuit description of aboriginal conditions 
usually aimed at orderly classification of rancherias or tribes, but occasionally 
group names occur without adequate designation. Padre Baltassar mentions the 
Vehitres as a tribe in the Cape region.*® Between La Paz and Dolores del Sur 
were rancherias of the Pecunes and Catauros, both Gentile naciénes in 1738. 
Provisionally the latter tribes are mapped in the Huchiti area north of La Paz. 





42 Taraval, Journal, p. 38; Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 347. 

43 Consag, Carta. 

44 Massey, Brief Report. 

45 Taraval, Journal, pp. 207, 268, 269. 

46 Idem, p. 268. The name Yeneca is retained as a modern place name near the ranch 
of La Palma (field notes, 1948). 

47 Taraval, Journal, p. 208. 

48 Massey, field notes, 1948. 

49 Baltassar, Breve Noticia. 

50 Taraval, Journal, p. 156. 
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THE GUAICURA 
Synonyms: Waicura, Guasuros, Guaycuros, Guaycura, 
Waicuri, Huaxoro, Guicuros, Uvaycuros, Uvayaira.™ 

Vicinity of La Paz: It seems fairly clear from the data on the Aripe and Cora 
that the Bay of La Paz was the meeting ground of many tribes. The broad shel- 
tered waters of the bay were a source of an abundant marine life, and, at the 
same time, the bay and the Plain of La Paz forms a definite gap, and the only 
easy transit from the Gulf to the Pacific coast on the entire peninsula. The Cape 
region is set off from the rest of the peninsula by this low-lying plain. 

The attraction of the bay is obvious. The earliest accounts bear witness to 
the fact that warfare was constant among the Cora of the eastern peninsula, the 
Aripe of the bay, the Perict of the islands, and the Guaicura of the plains. 

It is interesting to note from the remarks of the early voyagers that the 
name “Guaicura,” and its equivalents, is a Perici word. Venegas said that 
“Guaxoro” meant “friend”;°* however, in its usual context it obviously meant 
“enemy.” ®* The term is analogous on a small scale to the “Chichimeca” of main- 
land Mexico. As the Spanish and Jesuits became more familiar with the country 
and its natives, specific groups became known as the “Guaicura”; the name has 
come down to us in its linguistic meaning. 

This low-lying Plain of La Paz was in the possession of Guaicura bands. 
These undoubtedly were in communication with other Guaicura of the southern 
Magdalena Plain, which extends as far south as Todos Santos on the Pacific 
coast. Here, as elsewhere, the Guaicura typically held the plains country and 
water sources at the foot of the sierra. 

As early as 1632 the natives living inland from La Paz Bay were referred to 
as “Guaicuros.” During that year the Islefios joined with mainland Indians 
(Huchiti-speaking, Cora, Aripe?) at La Paz for the funeral of a chief’s son 
slain by these Guaicura.™* 

From the personal experiences of Father Eusebio Kino at La Paz in 1683 we 
know that the Guaicura always came to the Spanish settlement from the south- 
west. An expedition sent out found rancherias of the Guaicura in that direction. 
Kino noted that the language of these Indians lacked the sounds s and j of 

ish pronunciation.*° 

51 The variants Uvaycuros and Uvayaira may be copyists’ errors. 

52 Venegas, Noticias, vol. 2, p. 322. 

— Perez de Riba, Triumphos; Ortega, Descripcién; Porter Casanate, Documentos 

54 Ortega, Descripcién. 

55 Bolton, Rim, pp. 110, 112. 
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Padre Jaime Bravo secured the first converts at Mission Nuestra Sefiora del 
Pilar de Zaragosa (La Paz) from a Guaicura rancheria encountered to the 
southeast of the mission in the low hills.™* 

In the readjustments following the Perici revolt and the decimation of the 
aborigines by disease, the small valley of Todos Santos was settled by the Guai- 
cura."" But earlier they had, at least, been in the vicinity, for an entire rancheria 
of Guaicura was known to have been massacred there by the Huchiti.®* 

The Guaicura near Todos Santos were known as the Callejues.°® They were 
said to be related to Indians living near Mission Dolores del Sur. Padre Miguel 
del Barco identified the name “Callejues” with Indians who were gathered at 
La Paz in later days. They reputedly spoke a very “pure” form of the Guaicura 
language such as was spoken at the Missions of Dolores del Sur and San Luis 
Gonzaga.” 

Both Venegas and Clavigero included La Paz Bay and Plain in the Guaicura- 
speaking area;®’ however, at the time of contact, it is evident that Huchiti- 
speaking Cora and Aripe held the bay shores. 

The Northern Boundaries: On the northern Gulf coast the limits of the 
Guaicura can be drawn with an exactitude rarely possible on the peninsula. When 
Padre Guillén travelled south along the Gulf for the foundation of La Paz mis- 
sion in 1720, he noted that Guaicura country began at the rancheria of Santa 
Daria Acuré approximately twelve leagues south of San Juan Malibat. “Aqui 
comienza el territorio de los Guaicuros, 6 nacién Cure (Cora?) ”® 

On an earlier overland expedition, in 1719, Padre Guillén ascended the 
Sierra de Santa Ursula (central Sierra de La Giganta) west from Mission San 
Juan Malibat. Beyond the crest, at the rancheria of Santa Cruz Udare, he en- 
countered Guaicura Indians from the rancheria of Cunupaqui. He was then ten 
leagues to the southwest of Malibat.®* This may be reasonably taken as close 
to Guaicura territory in that direction. 

The return of this expedition, which was the first to reach Magdalena Bay 
overland, brought Padre Guillén to the Arroyo de Santa Cruz Udare and the 


56 Razon de la Entrada. 

57 Baltassar, Breve Noticia. This is prior to placement of Guaicura from San Luis Gonzaga 
and San Xavier in Todos Santos (later in Santiago) by the Franciscans, for which see Bolton, 
Historical Memoirs of New California, vol. 1, pp. 38-39, 86. 

58 Taraval, Journal, p. 253. 

59 Idem, p. 38. 

60 Hervas, Catalogo, vol. 1, pp. 347-348. 

61 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, pp. 65-66; Clavigero, History, pp. 87-88. 

62 Guillén, Descubrimiento, p. 371. The equivalence Guaicuro = Cure is puzzling here. 

63 Flores, Documentos, p. 67. 
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rancheria of Los Martires de Aquiri. There, to the west and downstream from 
the rancheria of Udare, he stated: “En este arroyo, que es el mismo de Santa 
Cruz Udare, acaban por lo interior de la tierra, aunque por la contracosta se 
extendien mas al noroeste, las rancherias guaicuras.” The next day’s travel 
northeast took him into a Laymon rancheria.™ 

Magdalena Plain and Adjacent Sierra: There was never any doubt in the 
minds of the Jesuit fathers who established missions among the Guaicura that 
there was more than a single language spoken on the Magdalena Plain.® 
_ The first mission in this region, Dolores del Sur, was founded at Apaté on 
“the Gulf by Padre Guillén from San Juan Malibat in 1721. 

The Indians at San Juan, depleted by disease and reduced by the attacks 
of the Islefios, were moved to Apaté. In 1723 the Apaté mission was thoved 
inland to Tagnuetia to hold the central sierra between Loreto and La Paz 
which was constantly upset by Huchiti bands. A second mission was added for 
the reduction of this vast area with the foundation of San Luis Gonzaga in 
1737, Magdalena Bay was controlled by a mission station from San Luis Gonzaga. 
The precise descriptions and bitter comments of Jesuit Padre Jakob Baegert 
have made famous the Guaicura Indians of this region. 

Rancherias and Bands: From the 1719 expedition of Padre Guillén we 
have the following lists of rancherias which are grouped by their general loca- 
tion.** Beyond the crest of the sierra to the west and southwest of Malibat was 
Santa Cruz Udare and nearby Cunupaqui. West of these lay Jésus Maria Aenata, 
Los Martires de Aquiri and Candapan. Travelling along the sierra they passed 
successively San Juan de Dios Cuatique (Quatiquie), Santo Tomas Anyaichiri 
on San Juan de Dios Arroyo, and San Gregorio Quiairi on the way to Santiago 
Quepoh (Capo Quepo), a name which is retained on modern maps. On the jour- 
ney southwest, along and across the numerous arroyos, the rancherias of San 
Clemente Querequana (Guereguana) , San Andres Tiguana, San Borja Cutoigue 
(Cutoihue, Cutoibo, Codou), San Cosme Codaraqui (Kodaraqui), San Damian 
Chirigaqui, near which was Aniritugue (Arirituhue) , were entered on the way to 
San Gabriel Cuédene. Near this latter rancheria, from a hilltop, they had a 
glimpse of the hills of the great harbor. Around the bay they noted the numerous 





64 Idem, pp. 84-85. 

hg Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 348; Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, p. 65; Clavigero, History, 
p. 87. 
66 In this list, and those which follow, place and rancheria names designated only in 
Spanish are omitted. 
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Indians and several rancherias: San José Adagué, Santa Maria Tacanopare, 
Santa Isabel Tipateigua, and San Benito Aridi (Azui) . 

Padre Baegert, in his report on his mission at San Luis Gonzaga (which stood 
in a well-watered valley on the inner edge of the Magdalena Plains) , listed the 
rancherias and groups of the mission as follows: Paurus, Atshemés, Mitshirikut- 
mais, Mitshirikuteurus, Mitshirikutarauanajués, Teengudabebes, Teakwas, Ut- 
shis (Huchiti group?) , Ikas, Ahjukwares, and Utshipujes.®* 

Working south down the broken slopes of the Sierra de La Giganta in 1720, 
Padre Guillén listed a number of Guaicura rancherias on his expedition to La 
Paz. Leaving San Juan Malibat the party went south along the Gulf coast past 
the Guaicura rancherias of Santa Daria Acuré and San Carlos Aripaqui to San 
Gregorio Atembavichi (Tembabich, Tembobiche) on the Bahia de San Carlos. 
Two more rancherias on the Gulf, Santa Isabel Cubue and Apaté (the future 
site of Mission Dolores del Sur), as well as a spring, San Feliz Acui, were 
passed before they turned inland over the Sierra del Thesoro. South, in the 
sierra, they noted the following rancherias before arriving at La Paz: Presenta- 
cién del Deva, San Martin Quaquihue, San Eugenio Schuddiri, Santa Cecilia 
Caembehue, San Chrysogno Arecti. On the return from La Paz, partially over 
a new route, a few new Guaicura rancherias were reported: San Marcelo Pac- 
udaraquibue, Jésus Pemeraqui, and nearby Aripita (Aripitae). Much of this 
return journey to Malibat was over the trail to Magdalena Bay opened the previ- 
ous year by Guillén. 

When Mission Dolores del Sur was moved in 1723, it was relocated at 
Tafiuetia (Tagnuetia, translated as “lugar de patos”)."° Chia (Chiya) was near 
the mission.” 

Near the mission of Todos Santos and the Huchiti-Guaicura boundary was 
the rancheria of Uruguai. There is no indication of its affiliation.” 

DIDIU AND MONQUI 
Synonyms: Monki, Cochimi 


Question of Terminology: On the basis of the writings of Clavigero and Vene- 
gas, the name “Cochimi” has become the name for all Yuman-speaking groups 


67 Guillén, Expedicién, pp. 54-68; Flores, Documentos, pp. 67-77; Simpson, California, 
p. 77. 
68 Baegert, Nachrichten. The Ikas were said to speak a separate dialect. 
69 Guillén, Descubrimiento, pp. 373-384. 
70 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, p. 377; Clavigero, History, p. 255. 
71 Taraval, Journal, p. 138; Guillén, Descubrimiento, p. 381. 
72 Taraval, Journal, p. 159. 
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living south of the 30th parallel. “Cochimi” is a Monqui word designating the 
tribes living immediately to the north of Loreto, and was first recorded by Padre 
Salvatierra in 1698."° 

The original tribal name of the Cochimi has, since Venegas wrote, become a 
linguistic term; although Venegas himself is quite clear that by “Cochimi” he 
means in one case a language, and in another, a tribe."* Clavigero over-simplified 
the matter by designating Cochimi as the tribe which extended north of Loreto 
as far as Jesuit exploration had reached.” One has only to read Thomas and 
Swanton” on the subject of the Cochimi to see the extent of the difficulty. 

Perhaps some use is served by preserving “Cochimi” as a descriptive term 
for the block of Yuman languages or dialects south of the Kiliwa, for, as will 
be clear, these languages of central Baja California are fundamentally more 
similar to each other than any of them is to those to the north. It is obvious that 
general usage has corrupted the historic meaning of the word “Cochimi.” 

Early Contacts: Following the failure of their colony at La Paz in 1683, Ad- 
miral Atondo and Father Kino returned to the peninsula at San Bruno in the 
same year. In the two years prior to its abandonment, San Bruno served as a 
base for explorations, missionary work, and linguistic compilations. In immedi- 
ate inquiries Padre Kino was informed by the natives at San Bruno that the 
Didius were people living to the north who spoke the Nebe language; that 
the Noys, who also spoke Nebe, were to the west; and that the Edues, who spoke 
the Noe tongue, lived to the south at Concho. 

On the segunda entrada, in which Kino and Atondo crossed the jagged crest 
of the Sierra de La Giganta to the head of Comondi arroyo and of Purisima 
arroyo the Noys who spoke the Nebe language were encountered west of the 
divide. The Spanish independently noted that their language was similar to 
that of the Didius on the Plains of San Pablo northwest of San Bruno.” 

From a later entrada of Kino we learn of Didius speaking Nebe near the 
head of the Arroyo de Comonda. Padre Kino spoke of the Indians living between 


Comondi and Purisima arroyos as Giiimes.”® 





73 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 53. 

74 Venegas, Noticias, vol. 1, pp. 63-64. 

75 Clavigero, History, pp. 86-87. 

76 Thomas and Swanton, Indian Languages, p. 2. 

77 Bolton, Rim, pp. 130-131. The Conché natives said that the Edues lived to the south 
The name Edues (Eda, Equi) was gradually extended south; in the end the Perici 

were called Edues by the Jesuits. See Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, pp. 64-65. 


78 
79 Idem, p. 227. 
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These groups—Didius, Noys, Giiimes—speaking the Nebe language, were 
the original small bands to which Padre Salvatierra first applied the term “Cu- 
chimi,” a Monqui name.®° Further proof of this designation may be found by 
noting that Padre Kino recorded that San Ysidro, the site of later mission San 
Juan Londé, was called Londé by the Edues whereas the Didius called it Cathe- 
meneol. Several years later Padre Salvatierra found that the Cochimi called 
San Juan—i. e. San Ysidro—Cathemeneol, and that the Monqui called it 
Londé.** Apparently the Edues of Kino are to be equated with the Monqui of 
Salvatierra, and Kino’s Didius with Salvatierra’s Cochimi. 

Linguistic Affiliation of the Monqui: A word must be said about the language 
identification of the Monqui because basic sources on Baja California have af- 
filiated the Loreto group with the Guaicura and not with the Yuman Cochimi. 
When Venegas originally discussed languages of the peninsula, he set up a 
“Loretan” language which he divided into the Huchiti and the Guaicura. The 
latter is the language division into which the Monqui were placed. Venegas 
recognized the close relationship of the Didius and Monqui, for he said that 
the Monqui nacién was divided into the Liijués and Didius and other small 
groups.** Later, far from the scene in Italy, Padre Clavigero, simplifying the 
data, wrote that the Conché Indians, i. e. Monqui, were Guaicura.™ 

In the later days of the Jesuit period, the Monqui were forgotten to the 
extent that Padre Barco, in 1784, wrote that he had never heard the term used 
in California, although he believed that it possibly referred to a Guaicura 
dialect.** This situation resulted from the early and complete reduction of the 
natives on the Gulf coast from Conception Bay to San Juan Malibat. The 
mission process obliterated tribal and language boundaries. 

The statements of Padre Piccolo, in his Informe of 1702, are very clear 
on the situation: 

F. R. J. Maria [Salvatierra}] having now discovered on the north side and I on 
the south and west a copious harvest, we divided into two missions, and soon we 
noticed that there was a mingling in them of nations of different languages, one 
pe Penel, which we already knew, end the ether the Laimen, whith we Gd set 


By 1702 the only two areas known to these missionaries were (1) the coast from 


80 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 53. 

81 Bolton, Rim, p. 50; Documentos para la historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 54. 
82 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, pp. 63-66. 

83 Clavigero, History, p. 87. 

84 Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 348. 

85 Bolton, Historical Memoir, vol. 2, p. 50. Italics mine. 
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Conception Bay to Malibat, and (2) the mountain valley of Mission San Xavier, 
which was inhabited by the Laymon. Only a single language is admissible for 
this section of the coast, which includes the lands of both the Didiu and the 
Monqui. 

Padre Copart, who accompanied Kino to San Bruno, compiled a catechism 
in the Nebe language (original Cochimi) ; several years later Padre Salvatierra 
used this catechism at Loreto with complete comprehension by the Monqui.™ 
The chief at Conché in 1683 was called “Ibo,” the sun.*’ This is the usually 
recorded Cochimi-Yuman word for “sun” or “day” (cf. Cochimi, ib6; Laymon, 
ibunga). 

It seems legitimate to separate the Monqui dialectically from the neighbor. 
ing Didiu. It has been false to place them with the Guaicura or in the Guaicurian 
family whose limits lay considerably south of Loreto. Padre Ducrue (1765) 
stated the case very strongly: 

Los moradores [of Loreto] parecian ser nacion distinta de las otras de las Cali- 


fornia por su mucha variacion en la idioma. El terreno tocante a esta nacion era 
corto y rodeado menos el lado de! mar de la nacion Laimona o Cochimi.** 


The bulk of the evidence points to a separate Yuman language for the area. 

Mongqui and Didiu Territories and Rancherias: Although we do not know 
the precise boundaries between the Monqui and Didiu, it is safe to say that the 
rancherias near Londé and as far north as Conception Bay were Didiu. Those 
from Loreto south to the vicinity of Malibat were Monqui. A joint boundary on 
the coast was between Loreto and Londé. Warfare between the two groups was 
not uncommon in the early mission days.*® 

The mother-mission of the Californias, Nuestra Sefiora de Loreto, was located 
at the Monqui village of Conché (Cumcho).®° Padre Piccolo’s Informe of 1702 
lists the following rancherias under the control of Loreto Mission in the south: 
Von, twelve leagues distant; Nunpolé, four leagues; Chuenqui (Chuyenqui), 
nine leagues; Liggui (Ligiug, Ligui), twelve leagues; Trepu (Tripue), fourteen 
leagues; and Loppui, fifteen leagues.** Mission San Juan was at Liggui, a Mon- 





86 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 2, vol. 1, p. 127. Padre Copart also gave 
Salvatierra a grammar and dictionary of Nebe. These are unknown at present (Pochstaller, 
Juan Maria Salvatierro, p. 80). 

87 Bolton, Rim, p. 131. 

88 O’Crouley, Ydea Compendiosa, p. 68/v. 

89 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 107. 

90 Bolton, Historical Memoir, vol. 2, p. 51. 

91 Idem, vol. 2, p. 52. 
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qui name; the same site was known as Malibat to the Laymon.™ This bilingual 
place name indicates the presence of a significant boundary between Monqui and 
Laymon. Actually San Juan de Malibat was near the junction of three bound- 
aries: Monqui, Laymon, Guaicura.** The presence of the sound r in the name of 
Tripue clearly indicates the Guaicura,”* as in Nautrig, four leagues south of 
Loreto mentioned by Padre Guillén in 1719. 

In a letter, describing Piccolé’s journey south in 1699, Padre Salvatierra adds 
a place name, Vhonci, a water-hole two and one half leagues south of Loreto.*® 
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umans. 


North of Loreto are listed several rancherias, presumably Monqui because 
they were under the control of Loreto Mission according to the Informe of 
Padre Piccolé: Yetti (Jetti, Yeti), three leagues north; Tuesddié (Tuidu), four 





92 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, p. 182. 

93 When Padre Salvatierra examined Malibat (Liguig) for the site of the mission, he used 
interpreters because the language there differed somewhat from that at Loreto (Conché) (Clavi- 
gero, History, p. 200; see also idem, p. 208; Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, p. 147). 

94 Thomas and Swanton, Indian Languages, p. 3. 

95 Flores, Documentos, p. 67. 

96 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 59. 
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leagues from Yetti; and Ligiggi, two leagues distant.*’ These names were given 
as Tuiddé and Yeti by Padre Salvatierra.** Bahuh was located six leagues south 
of Londé.** Tepaqui, probably a Monqui rancheria, was near Loreto.*®”° 

Rancherias, which were probably Didiu, were listed by Padre Piccolo 
for San Juan Londé: Teupnon, the site of Kino’s mission of San Bruno; Hanchd, 
three leagues north; and Tamonqui and Diutro, four ‘and six leagues to the 
west! 


THE PENINSULAR YUMANS 


Unity of Speech: Between the borders of the Guaicura and the groups 
far to the north known in modern times as the Kiliwa, Akw’ala, and Dieguefio, 
lived Indians speaking dialects or languages of the Yuman Cochimi. For this 
vast area there is a lack of data comparable to that for the rest of the peninsula. 
North of San Ignacio the country was explored and missionized in the last 
twenty years of Jesuit control. 

As Kroeber has said, it is not clear in this territory whether we are dealing 
with dialects or languages.*°? Padre Miguel del Barco, writing of the languages 
north of San Javier, spoke of them as dialects although he quickly added that 
there was as much difference among them as between French and Spanish.*®* 

There is an apparent and essential unity in these languages. When Padre 
Fernando Consag made his voyage up the Gulf of California coast from Loreto 
to the Colorado in 1746, he noted that for the first time he was barely able to 
continue to converse in Cochimi at about 30° north latitude. In frequent 
stops along the coast he had found groups speaking Cochimi languages in forms 
with which he was familiar. Several years later; in 1751, Padre Consag undertook 
an overland trip up the Pacific coast north almost to 30° N. On this expedition 
he mentioned no language change from San Ignacio to the extreme north of 
his route. 

The modern Kiliwa called the people living to their south the Juigrepa, who 





97 Bolton, Historical Memoir, vol. 2, p. 52. 

98 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, set. 4, vol. 5. p. 106. 

99 Idem, vol. 4, pp. 5, 54. 

100 Idem, vol. 2, pp. 1, 141. 

101 Bolton, Historical Memoir, vol. 2, p. 54. Diutro is the northernmost rancheria name 
bearing the sound r; here it occurs beyond the range of Guaicura. 

102 Kroeber, The Seri, p. 32. Kroeber used the Gabb and Bartlett vocabularies for his 
divisions of Cochimi 1 and 2. 

103 Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 349. Clavigero was of the same opinion. 

104 Krmpotic, Life and Works, p. 42. 
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were said to extend as far south as San Ignacio.*® It is extremely doubtful that 
the Kiliwa would know the extent of the Indians to their south as stated; how. 
ever, it does mean that, to the limit of Kiliwa knowledge of the peninsula to 
the south, there was a single tribe. 

Separation of Peninsular Yuman Groups: Although the tribal and linguistic 
groups in the Northern Cochimi area can not be held delineated with the nicety 
possible elsewhere, they can be defined with the data available. 

Padre Miguel del Barco, in discussing the Cochimi (in the extended sense of 
the term), said that their lands included all the northern Jesuit missions, He 
reckoned that there were at least four very distinct dialects which were named 
according to the missions: San Xavier, Cadegomé (Purisima Concepcién), San 
Ignacio, and Santa Maria.’ 

For the same region Clavigero has left a similar list in the appendix to his 
History, which contains the Lord’s Prayer according to a three-fold division of 
dialects. He grouped mission areas together in the following manner: (1) San 
Francisco Xavier and Comondi, (2) San Francisco Borja, Santa Gertrudis, and 
Santa Maria, and (3) San Ignacio.’ 

The most explicit information for distinguishing the Peninsular Yumans was 
given by Padre Ducrue. In his “Description of California” he wrote that, 

Su idioma en quanto a la raiz, es el mismo, pero tiene gran variacion en el dialecto, 
y tambien diferencia total en las palabras: mas sucede que algunas palabras que usan 
los australes de esta nacion, no usandolos los mas cercanas, se hallan al uzo en los 


mas subidos al N, lo que da fundamento para congeturar que todo fue un mismo 
Idioma no solamente segun su raiz, mas tambien en el Dialecto. 


Ducrue separated the dialects into the following regions according to missions: 
(1) San Xavier and Comondi (2) La Purisima, (3) Santa Rosalia, Sefiora de 
Guadalupe, San Ignacio, and (4) Santa Gertrudis.*®* 

In all lists Laymon lands stand out as the San Francisco Xavier and San 
José de Comonda mission area; the distinction of the Monqui-Didiu as Cochimi- 
speaking has been explained. San Ignacio stands alone in these lists, as do the 
northern mission areas: San Francisco Borja, Santa Gertrudis, and Santa Maria. 
The Purisima area (Cadegomé) is segregated by both Ducrue and Barco. In 
accordance with established custom these groups will be referred to in the fol- 





105 Meigs, Kiliwa, p. 84. 

106 Hervas, Catdlogo, vol. 1, p. 349. 

107 Clavigero, History, p. 88. 

108 O’Crouley, Ydea Compendiosa, pp. 69-69/v. 
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lowing manner: San Ignacio area and dialect, Ignaciefio; northern missions, Bor- 
jefio; and Cadegomé, Cadegomefio.*” 


LAYMON 
Synonyms: Laimon, Laimona, Laymona (Cochimi) 

Their Lost Identity: Opinions on the existence of the Laymon have varied in 
recent years. Thomas and Swanton, for the reasons which they cited, eliminated 
the group from their map.’® Johnson places them in major position; but far to 
the north of their true location."* Yet the principal Jesuit sources are conflicting 
and misleading. Clavigero failed to mention the Laymon; Baegert wrote that 
they lived around Loreto.""* Venegas, through error, explained “Laymon” as a 
Monqui term for the people to their north. The later equation of “Laymon” 
with “Cochimi” by Venegas indicated that they were inclusive terms for the 
Yuman-speaking tribes of central Baja California.*™* 

The Laymon were known to the Spanish as early as 1697, for Padre Salva- 
tierra mentioned that they were among the attackers in the assault on the Loreto 
camp on November 12th.*"* In the following year Salvatierra remarked that the 
natives of Chuenqui were at war with the Monqui-Laymon, or Laymon, a people 
in the interior country."*® 

In 1699 the Laymon country was entered and Mission San Francisco Xavier 
de Biaundo founded in the Giganta Mountains, southwest of Loreto. It was as 
a result of his work in this area that Padre Piccolo had written that there were 
two languages in the then missionized region. Further he said: 


Immediately we set about to learn with all diligence the latter [Laymon] and be- 
cause it is the dominating language, and appears to be the general one in this exten- 
sive kingdom, . . . and in it we preach continually and teach the Christian doctrine 
to the Laimones, as in the Monqui to the Monquis.1¢ 


Southern Boundaries: The southern limits of the Laymon can be delineated 


109 My Borjefio agrees well with Kroeber’s Cochimi 1; his Cochimi 2 has been split by me 
into Ignaciefio and Cadegomefio (cf. Kroeber, Seri, p. 32; Kroeber, Natural and Cultural Areas, 

map no. la). 

110 Thomas and Swanton, Indian Languages, p. 2. 

111 Johnson, Linguistic Map, facing p. 88. 

112 Baegert, Nachrichten, p. 176. 

113 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 1, pp. 64-65; cf. Murr, Nachrichten, p. 322. Here Ducrue 
uses the term “Laymones” rather than the usual “Cochimi” for the inclusion of all Yuman 
groups in central Baja California. 

114 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 2, vol. 1, p. 143. 

115 Idem, vol. 4, pp. 5, 60. 

116 Bolton, Historical Memoir, vol. 2, p. 50. 
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by a reconstruction of locations recorded by Padre Clemente Guillén in his 
diaries. On the Gulf coast the last Laymon-speaking rancheria was Pucd five 
leagues south of San Juan Malibat Mission: “En esta rancheria acaba la lengua 
de Malibat ramo de la Laymona.” Catechiguajd was between Malibat and 
Pucé.227 

In the Sierra de La Giganta, less than ten leagues southwest of Malibat, the 
boundaries of the Laymon cross over to the Pacific side; for, at Santa Cruz 
Udare, near the head of Santa Crux Arroyo flowing into the Santo Domingo, 
Guillén was in Guaicura country. The return from Magdalena Bay to Loreto 
in 1719 brought Guillén to Cajalchimin (Sacalchimen) on the Magdalena Plain 
near the present Arroyo de Guadalupe: “Aqui comienza la gran nacién Laimona.” 
The Guaicura-Laymon border must be determined as the watershed between 
these arroyos.!* 

West of San Francisco Xavier the Laymon held the highlands and inner 
canyons of the Sierra de La Giganta; the northern Magdalena Plain was Guai- 
cura. Indeed Padre Guillén stated that, northwest of Los Martires de Aquiri and 
Candapan, near the Arroyo de Santa Cruz Udare, Guaicura land extended far- 
ther north along the Pacific coast."* Southern limits of the Laymon on the 
Pacific probably lay close to modern Poso Grande: place names change to Penin- 
sular Yuman (“Cochimi”) forms not far to the north, and there is a change in 
topography in this section where great dunes and extensive terraces seal off the 
Plains of Magdalena. The Guaicura-Laymon boundaries delimit the extent of 
Yuman speech southward on the peninsula. 

Borders Near Comondi: On the authority of Clavigero, Barco, and Ducrue, 
the mission district of San José de Comondi was in Laymon territory.’*° Eastern 
limits of their land lay along the Giganta crest. The chasm of the Arroyo de 
Comondi formed the northern border. 

In its northeast corner Laymon territory probably merged with Didiu land in 
the broken volcanic country near the headwaters of the Arroyo Bombedor (Bun- 
medejol, Cupemeyeni). During the second entrada of Kino and Atondo in 1683, 
Padre Kino encountered the Noys Indians with whom he spoke in Edue (i. ¢. 
Monqui) and Didiu. They replied in the Nebe language (i. e. language of the 
Didiu) which, Kino noted, was very similar to that spoken on the Plains of San 





117 Guillén, Descubrimiento, p. 372. 

118 Flores, Documentos, p. 67 et seq; Guillén, Expedicién, p. 69 et seq. 

119 Flores, Documentos, pp. 84-85; Guillén, Expedicién, pp. 68-69. 

120 See section on The Peninsular Yumans. Spelling of Cumundi in Bolton, New Historical 
Memoirs of California, vol. 1, p. 26; Comondé in Bolton, Rim, p. 184. 
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Pablo, about three leagues northwest of Londé. Near the head of Comondi 
Arroyo Kino also met some Didiu Indians who spoke the Nebe language.” 

The Giiime Indians mentioned by Padre Kino are probably a Laymon tribe. 
Their lands began to the west of Comondi.**” 

Laymon Rancherias and Bands: Padre Piccolo’s Informe of 1702 gave the 
following list of rancherias within the jurisdiction of San Javier Mission: Biaundo 
(Viaundo), the site of the mission; Santa Rosalia Cuibucéd (Cuivucé), four 
leagues west; Quimiauma (El Angel de la Guarda), two leagues south; Lichu 
(El Cerro de Caballero), three leagues south; Picolopri, twelve leagues south; 
Yenuyomo (Yenuyomi), five leagues south; Undua (Undudé), six leagues south; 
Enulailo (Enulaylé), ten leagues south; Ontta, fifteen leagues south; Onemaité, 
twenty leagues south; Nuntis (Nuntei), three leagues north; and Obbé, eight 
leagues north.’** In the main these rancheria-bands are probably Laymon; sev- 
eral, such as Picolopri, lie close to Guaicura territory. 

A few Laymon rancheria names were left by Padre Guillén. On his return 
from Magdalena Bay in 1719, he listed three villages after crossing into Laymon 
territory: San Isidro Cajalchimin (Casalchimin), and, in the arroyo of San 
Zavier, San Leon Omobichimicajal (Omobichimicasal); and Santa Rosa Cajal: 
loguoc (Casal:loguéc).** Molocuolocé, cited by Padre Guillén without loca- 
tion in the diary of his journey to La Paz, appears to be a Laymon name (-loguéc 
= -locé ?) .** 

Padre Tamaral mentioned Jacuencacahel as a rancheria near San Xavier 
Mission.**° 

Ebocoé was a rancheria of the Giiimes, apparently on Arroyo de la 
Purisima.**7 

THE YUMANS OF CENTRAL BAJA CALIFORNIA 

Cadegomefio, Territory and Rancherias: The Indians of Cadegomo and ad- 
jacent rancherias were first visited by the Spanish in 1712 from Mulegé, but 
it was 1717 before Mission Purisima Concepcién was founded by Padre Tamaral 
who was later martyred at San José del Cabo. The mission area was bounded 
on the northwest by Guadalupe Mission, on the north by Santa Rosalia de Mu- 





121 Bolton, Rim, pp. 151, 154-155, 184. 

122 Idem, p. 185. 

123 Bolton, Historical Memoir, vol. 2, pp. 50, 52. 

124 Flores, Documentos, p. 85; Guillén, Expedicién, p. 69. 

125 Guillén Descubrimiento, p. 375. 

126 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico. ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 187. 
127 Bolton, Rim, p. 185. 
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legé, on the northeast by the Gulf, on the east by San José de Comondd, and 
on the east-southeast by San Xavier. The Pacific Ocean lay to the west.’?* Within 
this area there were some forty tribes, thirty-three of which were reduced.’”* 

A letter from Padre Nicolas Tamaral to the Visitor-General in 1730 has 
left a valuable list of rancheria and place names for the Purisima Mission. This 
list is arranged by mountain ridges, which, in this district, trend from northeast 
to southwest; the ridges are listed in order from south to north.’®° Rancheria 
names are arranged from the interior towards the coast, or downstream. 

On the first ridge in the neighborhood of Comondi and Mission San Xavier, 
and which began in the Sierra de Idelcagomo (Arroyo de Sierras Grandes) ad- 
jacent to Conception Bay were the following rancherias:'** Tahuagabacahel; 
Camané ca caamané, two leagues; Uacazil, six leagues; Cadecuijtnipa, four 
leagues; Cadegomé, nine leagues; Cadeudobet, ten leagues; Cahelulevit. 

The second long ridge, running from Vajademin, a rancheria undoubtedly 
near Mt Guajademin, ended at the Laguna de San Gregorio.*** From east to 
west, downslope, were the following rancherias: Vajademin; Cadecajuot (San 
Felipe), adjacent to Vajademin; Cunitcahel, three leagues; Cahelca, one league; 
Piacaamanc, four leagues; Piagadme, two leagues; Avolaboc, two leagues; Ca- 
helmet, one league; (La Purisima), one league; Paya 6 emetgale axa cang, one 
league; Paviye, one league; Caamancijup, two leagues; Idelibinagd, two leagues; 
Cahelembil, four leagues. 

The third ridge, probably lying between Arroyo de San Gregorio and the 
Arroyo de Cadejé, began in the Sierra del Nombre de Maria and ran to the 
Pacific Coast. Padre Tamaral listed these rancheries: Gamacaamanc; Idelabuii, 
two leagues; Camdnc nac cooya, ten leagues; Eguianna cahel (Egusanna cahel), 
eight leagues; Amani ini, nine leagues; V abacahel, six leagues. 

The final list of rancherias in the letter of Padre Tamaral concerns groups 
near the coast, on the uplands north of Punta Pequefia. In general the rancherias 
lay north of Caheleju, twenty-six leagues from Purisima mission, along the 





128 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 186. The area of Purisima con- 
trol was across the breadth of the peninsula from the Sierra de Idelcagomo to the mouth of the 
Arroyo de Los Angeles. 

129 Clavigero, History, p. 235. 

130 The listing of Cadegomé on the first ridge and Caddehi (Cadeje, a modern ranch 
and arroyo name north of Purisima) on the final ridge supplies internal evidence that the ridges 
are arranged from south to north. 

131 This ridge is apparently the volcanic malpais roughly between the arroyos of Comondé 
and Purisima. 

132 The ridge ran from the territory of Vajademin to the mouth of the Purisima arroyo, 
where Cahelembil (“junction of the water”) was situated, according to Tamaral. 
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Pacific coast. This group includes: Caheleju (Cahelixyu), Caddehi, four leagues; 
Ametzil ha caamanc, three leagues; Gama caamancxa, four leagues; Gabacaman 
ini, eight leagues; Vazacahel (Vaxacahel), eight leagues; Temedégua, four 
leagues; and Agga va caamdnc, close to the coast. 

Ignaciefio Territory and Tribal Groups: The first settlement in the area of 
the Ignaciefio was the Mission of Santa Rosalia de Mulegé (Mulexé, Molexe).’** 
The natives of Mulegé were famous as teachers of the Peninsular Yuman (“Co- 
chimi”); the personal names of two of these instructors are known: Andrés 
Comanaji and Bernardo Dubaba.’** Some plains, probably the Llanos de San 
Bruno, were known as Ahiacahel.** 

As early as 1716 Indians from Kadakaamang visited the mission at Mulegé. 
At that time Padre Piccolo went over into the volcanic highlands northwest of 
Mulegé to investigate the region. Mission San Ignacio de Kadakaamang was 
founded in 1728 near the carrizo-bordered pools and stream which give the 
location its name: Kadakaamang (Kada Kaaman), “arroyo of the carrizal.” The 
area controlled by Mission San Ignacio included the uplands directly south, the 
yucca forests of the Vizcaino desert, and the mountains immediately north. Con- 
versions beyond, to the north, were not effective until the establishment of 
Mission Santa Gertrudis in 1751. 

Gentile groups were soon attracted to the settlement. From the remote 
reaches of the Vizcaino desert came the Hualimea (Waliméa), a tribe and 
rancheria (Santissima Trinidad) living on the Pacific.**® Beyond the Hualimea, 
on the Pacific coast, lived the AnaWa. *** 

Padre Taraval made the arduous trip to the outer coast of Punta Eugenia 
in 1732 to convert the natives of Cedros Island (Huamalgud, Foggy Island). He 
succeeded in taking the few inhabitants of the island back to San Ignacio. Nearby 
Isla Trinidad was named Afegud, “Island of Birds.”*** 

Some tribes came into San Ignacio from the north, and one entire rancheria 
moved over from Cabo San Miguel on the Gulf.’®® In the early days of the mis- 
sion there was an amount of warfare—unusual for Peninsular Yumans—between 
the Ignaciefio of Kadakaamang and the tribes to the north.**° 


133 Mulexé in Bolton, Historical Memoirs of New California, vol. 4, p. 302 (Letter Palou 
to Armona, Oct. 6, 1770); Molexe in Derby, Topographical Reports, p. 51. 

134 Clavigero, History, pp. 210-211. 

135 Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 187. 

136 Clavigero, History, p. 269; Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, pp. 406-407. 

137 Venegas, Noticia, vol. 2, p. 425. 

138 Clavigero, History, p. 282; O’Crouley, Ydea Compendiosa, p. 73. 

139 Clavigero, History, p. 282. 

140 Idem, p. 274. 
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The rancheria of Huasinapi (the site of Guadalupe Mission founded in 1720) 
lay between Mulegé and San Ignacio. Little is known of the region or of the 
mission, but they were within the sphere of the Ignaciefio.*** 

Borjetio—Extent and Rancherias: Within the vast territory alloted by Clavi- 
gero, Barco, and Ducrue to a single linguistic form of Peninsular Yuman (“Co- 
chimi”) are the mission districts of Santa Gertrudis, San Francisco Borja, Santa 
Maria, and San Fernando de Vellicata. On the probability that the “Juigrepa” 
referred to by the Kiliwa represent this group, the Dominican Mission of Rosario 
is also included.*** 

Mission Santa Gertrudis was established in the mountains north of San Igna- 
cio in 1752, as part of the mission chain which was to extend to the Colorado. It 

is significant that its first missionary prepared himself by learning “Cochimi” at 
San Ignacio. A native catechist, Andrés Comanaji of Mulegé, was used at Santa 
Gertrudis to prepare the Gentiles.** 

Mission San Francisco Borja was founded in 1762 at the rancheria of Adac 
to the north of Santa Gertrudis. Its missionary, Padre Linck, learned “Cochimi” 
at Santa Gertrudis.*** 

The last mission founded by the Jesuits on the peninsula, Santa Maria, was 
established first at Calagnujuet in 1766, but was moved north the following 
year to Arroyo Cabujakaamang. Padres Diez and Arnés, who served this mis- 
sion, had learned the Borjefio dialect farther south.’*° 

One can readily see that in this steady northward extension of the missions 
there was little linguistic difference within the area. Attention has already been 
called to the fact that Padre Consag encountered the first distinct language 
change on the Gulf Coast about 30°; furthermore Padre Linck, who explored 
the far north of the peninsula in 1766, found that interpreters were not necessary 
until some distance beyond Guiricatd (Vellicatd, Obilicata, Vellikdtac, site of the 
Franciscan mission of San Fernando).'*® 

Restricted primarily by the location of water, the Jesuit missions were all 
placed in the mountainous eastern section of the peninsula. Several place and 
rancheria names are known from the area. Calagnujuet, or as it is known today 
Calamajue (Calamyget), was the site of a mission; the name has since been ex- 


141 Idem, pp. 241-244; O’Crouley, Ydea Compendiosa, p. 69/v. 

142 Meigs, Kiliwa, p. 84. 

143 Clavigero, History, pp. 329-330. 

144 Idem, p. 339. 

145 Idem, p. 361. 

146 Idem, p. 359; the site named is found as Obilicaté in Bolton, Historical Memoirs of 
New California, vol. 1, p. 214; Vellikiitac in Libro . . . San Fernando. 
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tended to a mountain range and bay, although it originally applied to the site 
and arroyo.’** About forty miles to the north was the rancheria of Cagnajuet.** 
Mission San Francisco Borja was at Adac (Ydac).'*® Santa Maria, northern- 
most of the Jesuit missions, was on the arroyo of Cabujakaamang.*”° The nine- 
teenth century mining town of Calmalli is the rancheria of Kalmaye mentioned 
by Padre Consag in his diary of the 1751 expedition up the west coast.” 
Other rancherias and place names recorded by Consag on this expedition, which 
took him from San Ignacio to slightly south of Rosario Arroyo, include: Kiavan- 
gua, a tribe; Kanayiakaman, a stream; Ajavaimin, a stream; Angum, a stream; 
Zienga, an arroyo; Kadazyiac, a rancheria; and Kalavalaga, a rancheria to the 
south and near Rosario.**” 

There are two modern place names, unmentioned in the early literature, which 
occur in the Borjefio region: Catavifia, a large spring and ranch in the granite 
country, and Jaraguay, a ranch nearby and south of Cataviiia. 

Mount Yubai (Yubay) and the spring of Yubai were known to the 


missionaries. }°* 


Padre Wenceslao Linck recorded several place and rancheria names from 
Borjefio territory. Vimbet lay a day’s journey north of San Borja. Kanin was a 
day beyond Yubai, and Keda another day to the north.”* 

The rancheria site of Rosario Mission was named V ifiadaco (V ifiatacot, Vifia- 
raco).*® This seems to be a Borjefio place-name: vifia = vifia of Cataviiia; 
adaco = adac? In view of this and of the information supplied Meigs by the 
Kiliwa, Borjefio boundaries can be extended to the borders of the Kiliwa.**® 

Kiliwa, Dieguefio, and Others: Those portions of the peninsula lying north 
of the Borjefio have been well covered, and little may be added to studies of the 
northern area.*** North of the Borjefio the country belongs with Southern Cali- 
fornia; Baja California only begins south of the San Pedro Martir mountains. 





147 Clavigero, History, pp. 363-365; North, Mother of California, map. 

148 Clavigero, History, p. 363. 

149 Idem, p. 341; Linck, Diario, ms. notes. 

150 Clavigero, History, p. 364. 

151 Krmpotic, Life, p. 86. 

152 Idem, pp. 91-113; also Meigs, Dominican Frontier, p. 8, for a reconstruction of 

's route. 

153 Clavigero, History, p. 357; Linck, Diario, ms. notes. 

154 Linck, loc. cit. 

155 Meigs, Dominican Frontier, p. 21. 

156 Meigs, Kiliwa, map facing p. 4. 

157 Cf. Drucker, Yuman-Piman; Gifford and Lowie, Akwa’cla; Meigs, Dominican Fron- 
tier and Kiliwa; Spier, Southern Dieguefio. 
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This seems to be as true of the native cultures and languages as it is of to. 
pography and flora. 

In view of our present analysis of tribal and linguistic alignments, the failure 
of Kiliwa informants to identify the words “Cochimi,” “Ado” (Edu), or 
“Uchita” is not surprising.*°* Two rancherias, Colecha and Guajamina, recorded 
by the Dominican friar, Luis Sales, without definite location, seem to be Penin- 
sular Yuman; Guajamina may be Vajademin.’® 


SUMMARY AND PROBLEMS 


Major Language Distributions: The extent and boundaries of the Yuman 
family of languages in our area have now been completely mapped. Tribes of 
Yuman speech stretch from northern Arizona south across the deserts of Cali- 
fornia into the peninsula of Baja California as far south as Guaicura borders 
at Santa Cruz Udare Arroyo. The Yuman family falls into five groups, four 
of which have been classified as follows: a Colorado River Group, composed of 
Mohave, Yuma, and the Maricopa (of the Gila River); a Delta Group, con- 
sisting of Cocopa, Kahwan, and Halyikwamai; an Upland Arizona Group of 
Havasupai, Walapai, and Yavapai; and a California Group consisting of 
Dieguefio, Kamia, Paipai (Akwa’ala), and Kiliwa.*® To these must be added 
a distinct unit, the Peninsular Group which includes Borjefio, Ignaciefio, Cade- 
gomefio, Laymon, and Monqui-Didiu (Cochimi, Nebe) . 

On the basis of information from the eighteenth century as well as modern 
ethnographic reports, the separation of the Peninsular Yumans from those of 
southern California is justified. This distinction bears out the cultural differentia- 
tion of the peninsula tribes from the Kiliwa, Paipai, and Dieguefio. These 
groups of northern Baja California—and indeed the northern area—belong 
within the unit of southern California. 

South of the Yumans linguistic relationships are complicated by the fact 
that we simply do not have data comparable to that for the Yuman area. But 
there is now more material than was available formerly on which to base an 
outline of relationships. Guaicurian has long been acknowledged to form a 
distinct language family. Tribes speaking the Guaicura tongue inhabited the 
lowlands of the Magdalena Plains and held water-holes at the base of the 





158 Meigs, Kiliwa, p. 84. There would have been no contact with the latter two, and the 
former name has been extended enormously beyond its original designation of a handful of 
tribes north of Loreto. 

159 Massey, Fray Luis Sales’ Description. 

160 Kroeber, Classification, pp. 21-24. 
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adjacent Sierra de La Giganta. The broken uplands of the southern Sierra de 
La Giganta, the shores of the Gulf from La Paz Bay to Las Palmas Bay, and 
the northern and western slopes of the Sierra de La Laguna were in possession 
of Huchiti-speaking tribes. South of Santiago the Cape region was held by the 
Perici. Related Islefios possessed the nearby Gulf islands: Cerralvo, Espiritu 
Santo, and San José. 

Unfortunately we have no reliable gauge for the larger stock affiliations of 
Guaicurian. The traditional view has been that, in the Guaicurian family, there 
were two languages: the Guaicura, composed of several dialectic divisions, and 
the Perici. It seems undeniable that the Huchiti language and tribes must be 
reckoned as distinct from the Guaicura. This raises the problem of actual lin- 
guistic relations in the southern part of Baja California. If we fit the three 
languages into the frame of the Guaicurian family, the linguistic arrangement 
for the peninsula will be as follows: 


Yuman Family 
California Group of Languages Peninsular Group of Languages (“Cochimi”) 
Dieguefio Borjefio 
Kiliwa Ignaciefio 
Paipai (Akwa’ala) Cadegomefio 
Kamia Laymon 
(Nakipa) Monqui-Didiu (Cochimi) 
Guaicurian Family 
Guaicura Huchiti Perici 
Guaicura Cora Perici 
Callejue Huchiti Islefio 
Aripe 
Peritie 


Refinement or change in these relations must await the availability of more 
data from the Jesuit period, particularly the missing vocabularies and grammars. 
Habitat and Tribal Distributions: The most striking fact about the linguistic 
distributions of Baja California is that the Guaicurian family is isolated in the 
southern half of the peninsula by the deep penetration of the Yumans.** On the 


161 The cultural and historical significance of this isolation have been discussed elsewhere 
(Massey, Brief Report, p. 356). 
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reasonable assumption that the Guaicurians arrived in the south after an over. 
land journey prior to the entrance of the Yumans, we are faced with the problem 
of whether the ancestors of the Guaicura, Huchiti, and Perici wandered into 
the south or were pushed there by the Yumans. Contrary to the usual thesis, 
it seems probable that the southern tribes passed through the peninsula, taking 
up land in the more favorable parts of the south. The Peninsular Yumans prob- 
ably later took over the relatively unpopulated and extremely arid land to the 
north. There is not a shred of evidence to support the idea that the Yumans 
drove the Guaicurians into the end of the peninsula.*®* The frequent observation 
of the isolation of the Perici and Huchiti in the extreme end of the peninsula 
has obscured the fact that this area was—and remains today—a part of the 
better land of Baja California.*** And further, within the southern half of the 
peninsula it was the Guaicura who were marginal to a region of subsistence 
resources preferable for a fishing and gathering economy. It is true that Mag- 
dalena Bay was a rich and desirable fishing ground, but the vast waterless 
Magdalena Plains were not comparable in attraction to the slopes and valleys 
of the Sierra de La Laguna. Nor was the Pacific coast so rich a source of fish 
and shellfish as the Gulf bays. The historical data bear out the fact that the 
Guaicura were in a defensive, and possibly retreat, position from their aggressive 
neighbors, the Pericti and Huchiti tribes. 

We do not know when the differentiation between the Peninsular Yuman 
languages and that of Yuman speakers to the north occurred, but presumably 
it developed on the peninsula. It is noteworthy that the Borjefio, Ignacieiio, 
Cadegomeiio, and Laymon languages were very similar; the greatest distinction 
was between these languages as a whole and the Monqui-Didiu (Cochimi, Nebe) 
tongue. In this connection it may be pointed out that there was a tendency for 
the crest of the mountainous backbone of Baja California to separate tribes 
and languages according to Pacific and Gulf drainage. Probably such a strong 
difference as that between Monqui-Didiu and Laymon developed in situ and 
represents a lengthy history of separation in this locality. 

There may have been linguistic conservatism among the Peninsular Yumans. 
It is extremely doubtful that it can be argued that the Peninsular Yumans repre- 


162 Cf. Rogers, Outline of Yuman Prehistory, p. 194. The Peninsular Yumans were noted 
for their peacefulness in Baja California, and were prey of the aggressive Islefios. The war 
complex of the River Yumans did not extend to other Yumans. Further discussion is reserved 
for a later time. 

163 With the exception of the area about the International Border, the Cape Region has 
the greatest population density, and probably did aboriginally: cf. Cook, Extent and Significance 
of Disease. 
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sent a very late invasion of Baja California. Any theory which explains the 
Peninsular Yumans as a recent migration southward from the California and 
Colorado deserts must explain, among other things, how these groups lost such 
important traits as pottery-making and possession of the dog. It is more reason- 
able to believe that such groups as the Laymon, Cadegomefio, Ignaciefio, and 
Borjefio had been in Baja California for a long, long time, and that they arrived 
prior to the adoption of such traits as pottery-making by their linguistic relatives 
to the north.*** 
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